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N the preface to his book on Jonathan Edwards, Professor 
Allen quotes with approval the remark of Bancroft: ‘“‘ He 
that would know the workings of the New England mind in the 
middle of the last century and the throbbings of its heart, must 
give his days and nights to the study of Jonathan Edwards,” 
And Professor Allen adds: “ He that would understand the sig- 
nificance of later New England thought, must make Edwards 
the first object of his study.” Time has at last set the limit to 
the truth of such remarks. To understand the philosophy and 
theology of to-day in New England or the country at large, the 
student must undoubtedly seek his foundations elsewhere than 
in the thought of Edwards. His influence is now largely negli- 
gible. The type of thinking which most widely prevails is so 
far removed from him, in such notable contrast to him, finds its 
roots so markedly in other sources, that interest in him is more 
antiquarian than vitalizing. But the remarkable thing is that 
these statements, true to-day, were not true in 1889, when Pro- 
fessor Allen’s book appeared. To question then the soundness 
of his estimate or that of Bancroft’s could at best involve only 
the censure of a mild exaggeration. A few days and nights, 
even at that time, might have been spared the student of New 
England thought from surrender to Edwards. 

That less than twenty years could have involved sucha change, 
is itself a significant commentary on the power of Edwards's 
work. It has failed not through refutation, but through inad- 

' Read at the Edwards Commemmoration at Andover, Mass., October 5, 1903. 
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equacy. To-day we get so much more elsewhere, and find other 
richer sources to stir us to progress or controversy. It is to 
Greek philosophy and to British and German philosophy and 
theology that the student must give his days and nights, if he is 
to understand our thought. And so for us, I take it, New Eng- 
land thought, impressed in its beginnings so potently by Edwards 
that he dominated it either positively or negatively for a century 
and a half, has failed to afford a foundation for progressive 
development in either philosophy or theology. It is to be noted 
further that the foundations we now rest upon, have not been 
laid by our contemporaries. They reach far back into the past, 
to Edwards’s contemporaries abroad, to his predecessors by many 
centuries. Significant as the thought of New England has been 
on its speculative side, it has not contained enough native, orig- 
inal strength to preserve it from the inadequacy which profoundly 
marked it through its ignorance of history. The courses in phi- 
losophy and theology offered in our colleges, universities, and 
seminaries to-day, are so immeasurably superior to those offered 
twenty years ago, that one can readily understand why the types 
of philosophy and theology are so vastly different and owe such 
different allegiance. But one would be a poor observer, if his 
amazement did not keep pace with his observation, if he did not 
recognize the peculiar vigor of that New England thought, 
which may have ceased to influence him profoundly. 

I would not, therefore, have these remarks of mine construed 
into a belittling of Edwards or his influence. I have made them 
because, in connection with that influence, they indicate the fact 
from which it must be estimated. More than this: this fact, 
viewed in the light of what Edwards himself did and of what his 
early years gave promise, has given me the most suggestive in- 
sight into the man’s power and versatility, and a more satisfac- 
tory estimate of his personality as a thinker. For he was a man 
with an undeveloped possibility, greater, to my mind, than the 
actuality attained. He did not belong to the men we cannot 
imagine different, but to the men, whom, the better we know 
them, the more we seem compelled to view in other light. What 
he might have been, becomes, at least for the student of philos- 
ophy, as insistent and suggestive as the question what he was. 
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One cannot write history as it ought to have been. Yet this 
truth ought not to blind us to the fact that there have been 
great persons, whose position in history has been not only influ- 
ential, but, more significantly, critical To such persons, is 
chargeable not only what their influence has been, but also what 
it has not been. If the thought of New England has been 
largely determined by Edwards in its positive achievements, it 
has been almost equally determined by him in what it failed to 
achieve, for he undoubtedly possessed, although he did not carry 
through in his work, those elements which in large measure would 
have made that thought more stable and lasting. It has failed 
through lack of real philosophical insight. But it was just this 
insight which Edwards possessed in a very remarkable degree, 
but failed to carry through in his work. And thisis the more sig- 
nificant because no other American has, perhaps, possessed 
philosophical insight of equal power. 

It would of course be futile to attempt to say what American 
thought would have been, if Edwards had not lacked philosophi- 
cal thoroughness. Yet it appears to me undoubtedly true that 
it no longer finds him influential because of just this lack, and 
that it presents to-day little continuity with its past. It has ap- 
peared to me instructive, therefore, to consider with some detail, 
this lack of philosophical thoroughness in Edwards’s work, in 
order to an appreciation of his critical significance in the history 
of American thinking, and of the profoundly interesting character 
of his own thought. 

Edwards's early “‘ Notes on the Mind,” of uncertain though 
doubtless early date, incomplete, detached, and of most varying 
worth, are doubtless for the student of philosophy the most im- 
pressive products of Edwards’s thought. While they reveal his 
philosophical ability as perhaps none of his publications reveals 
it, they cannot be credited with contributing to his influence. 
They were not a known factor. They are not inconsistent with 
his elaborate treatises, as Professor Gardiner maintains that they 
are not,’ but one would not be led to suspect them from these 
treatises. I dismiss consideration of them for the present, there- 


1 PHILOSOPHICAL Review, Vol. IX., p. 573. 
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fore, to return to them after speaking of some of his completed 
works. Foremost among these is undoubtedly his Anguiry 
into Freedom of Will. 

The reader of this enquiry to-day must add his tribute to the 
many bestowed by others on its greatness. But just because it 
is so great, its lack of philosophical thoroughness is remarkable. 
What amazes one about it is that an analysis of the will so acute, 
so sane, so dispassionate, so free from prejudice or tricky argu- 
ment, and so sound, if the distinction of terms made by Edwards 
is admitted, could yet, with hardly a trace of rational justification, 
be linked with a Calvinistic conception of God and the world. I 
do not mean thatit is at all amazing that Edwards’s conception of 
the will should be held by Calvinists, or be thought consistent 
with their positions, but rather that a mind that could so pro- 
foundly philosophize about the will, could be so insensible of the 
need of further philosophy to link his results with his theological 
convictions. More than this—that a mind so fair and dispas- 
sionate in his analysis of the will, could be so unfair and passion- 
ate in his theological setting of it. 

The first two parts of the Enquiry, with the exception of Sec- 
tions 11 and 12 of Part II, which are exegetical, are to be classed 
among the greatest of philosophical writings. That Edwards is 
not unique in what he here discloses does not detract from his 
greatness. Spinoza, Hobbes, and Hume have all the same doc- 
trine, but exhibit no greater philosophical skill in the exposition 
of ,it. Significant too for his remarkable power is the fact that 
these men had, at first hand, acquaintance with other philosophies 
which he altogether lacked. In these parts, and indeed in the 
whole work, wherever Edwards seeks to fix or distinguish terms, 
he is remarkably acute. A notable illustration of this among 
many equally notable is his analysis of the term ‘action’ in Part 
IV, Section 2. His clear insistence on the need of such analysis, 
and his skill in executing it, rank him among the great logicians. 
Simple distinctions in argument, but of weighty import, abound, 
such as this: “ Infallible foreknowledge may prove the necessity 
of the event foreknown, and yet not be the thing which causes 
the necessity.” Everywhere the impression is left that such 
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simple distinctions are the fruit of careful thought and the utter- 
ances of a mind sure of its grasp. So long as Edwards gives 
himself up to the analysis, this sureness, is evident, so evident 
indeed, that he lets the argument carry itself by its own worth 
without any attempt at persuasion. 

The results of the analysis are notable. Necessity may be 
one in philosophical definition, but is as diverse in existence as 
the realms where it is found. Natural and moral necessity are 
both necessity, but different kinds of it. Causal relations may 
exist between mental events as well as between physical events, 
without making mental events physical. What makes moral 
necessity repugnant is its confusion with natural necessity, which 
is as if one were to confuse mind with matter. We should 
recognize too that necessity is not some exterior fate compelling 
events, but the actual linkage which the events disclose in their 
existence, and that they do disclose such linkage wherever they 
exist, in the mind as well as in nature. Did it not exist in the 
mind, there would then be no linkage between motive and act, 
between end and means. Again, whether an act is voluntary, and 
so free, depends on whether it is the result of volition or of some- 
thing else. ‘The causes of volition, whatever they may be, do 
not affect its voluntary aspect or destroy the function of the will 
any more than the causes of life destroy the functions of life. 
Again, moral praise or blame does not belong to the causes of 
men’s acts but to the acts themselves, just as natural praise or 
blame belongs not to the causes of a thing but toitsvalue. Yet 
moral merit is different from natural merit, as the mind is differ- 
ent from nature. So one might continue until he had exhibited 
all the results of the analysis. 

I am, of course, aware that attempts have been made to over- 
throw this analysis of Edwards, but I confess that I find nothing 
in the analysis which should lead one to make the attempt. 
Motives to that effort are derived from other sources, and almost 
exclusively from ethical or theological interests. Nothing in the 
whole analysis is hostile to morality until that analysis ceases to 
be analysis, and becomes instead a revelation of God's activity or 
the secret workings of some ultimate being. It is not hostile to 
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morality because it discloses most powerfully and convincingly 
the fact that man by the necessity of his own nature must act and 
judge with an appreciation of the value and responsibility of his 
acts, just as the sun by the necessity of its own nature must ) 
shine. To show this is not to drive morality out of human life, 
| but to found it in the constitution of things. It is philosophy at 
its best. 

| And just because it is philosophy at its best, we look eagerly 
for its continuance. But here Edwards fails us. He does not 
continue. Perhaps he could not. And the fact that he did not 
or could not is the critical thing for his philosophy and his influ- 
ence. As we proceed to the remaining parts of the enquiry, con- 
taining his polemic against the Arminians, we pursue arguments 
which have no philosophical relation to what has preceded. 
There is no longer philosophical analysis and construction at a 
sustained height, but only flashes of it here and there, amid 
pages of rhetorical attempts at persuasion, tricky arguments, and 
sophistry. There is no philosophical carrying through of the 
doctrine of the will. Repeatedly he is content to dispose of a 
difficulty in Calvinism by pointing out that Arminianism has the 
same difficulty. He argues that if total moral inability excuses 
a man totally, partial inability should excuse him partially and 
in proper numerical proportion. This remarkable argument he 
illustrates by his figure of the balance which can turn ten pounds 
but no more, forgetting, apparently, the deep significance of the 
fact that it cam turn anything less than ten pounds, forgetting, in 
short, the vast difference between degrees of ability and no ability 
at all. To the objection that men are blameless if God gives 
them up to sin, he can only cry: “ Then Judas was blameless 
after Christ had given him over.”' To such instances of philo- 
sophical weakness many more could be added, especially Part 
IV, Section 9, where the question is discussed, “‘ How God is 
concerned in the existence of sin.”’ It is exceptionally remark- 
able that the man who wrote the first two parts of the work 
could have written this section. His apparent unconsciousness 
of the significance of the fact that his own theory of the will 

' Enquiry into Freedom of Will, Boston, 1754, p. 154. 
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might, with equal justice, be linked with totally different ultimate 
positions, is also noteworthy. He recognizes the simple and 
cogent truth that his doctrine is not false just because Hobbes 
and the Stoics held it. But he fails to see that their holding of 
it may point to other conclusions than the Calvinistic. 

It is not that Edwards prostitutes his philosophy to his theo- 
logical convictions. To my mind there is not the slightest proof 
of that, and, so far as I know, it has never been seriously main- 
tained. The fact is, rather, that the philosopher never became the 
theologian or the theologian the philosopher. It is futile to try 
to understand Edwards’s Calvinism from his philosophy or his 
philosophy from his Calvinism. In him they are juxtaposed, not 
united. But they are not equally juxtaposed. The theology 
overshadows the philosophy. The latter, however, is of such 
superior merit to the former in depth of insight and cogency 
of reasoning, that one is irresistably led to speculate on what 
Edwards would have been, if the philosophy had overshadowed 
the theology. One recognizes that his influence would have 
been vastly different, that it has consequently been a critical in- 
fluence for American thought. 

This juxtaposition instead of union of philosophy and theology 
is seen in Edwards’s other work. I will consider it in the two 
remaining writings which are of particular philosophical interest, 
namely the dissertations on ‘“‘ God’s Last End in the Creation” 
and the “‘ Nature of True Virtue.” These dissertations, although 
never published by Edwards, were written earlier than his last 
publication in 1757. They are not, even if actually written after 
the LEnguiry into Freedom of Will, unpremeditated works. 
The suggestion of them is frequent in his sermons and other 
writings, from which we could largely construct them. One 
naturally asks, therefore, why they were not published? Un- 
published manuscripts left by eminent men are so frequent oc- 
currences, that the question might be answered by this common 
fact. But acquaintance with these dissertations gives a pointed 
interest to the question. For while they present a general agree- 


ment with the rest of Edwards’s work, and evince that juxtaposi- — 
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exhibit a real simplification of his thought and suggestive indica- 
tions of almost conscious attempts at unification. Their total 
effect is rather to weaken than to strengthen his theology. As 
they are not essentially polemic, but rather more the work of a 
disinterested inquirer, the logical trend of the thought becomes 
more natural and inevitable. All the more, logical revulsion is 
consequently occasioned by the juxtaposition of the elements of 
an unrelated theology. One is led to suspect that Edwards was 
becoming conscious of his intellectual duality, and that the dis- 
sertations were not published because they must consequently 
appear to him as incomplete, as faulty, as demanding the work 
of adjustment. His original power, his versatility, his constant 
growth, make it improbable that his death in his fifty-fifth year 
occurred when his intellectual life was fixed beyond alteration. 
One is tempted, therefore, to regard these later writings, not 
as the mere conclusions of previous positions, but as works of 
promise. 

It is interesting to note that the dissertation on “God's Last 
End in the Creation” begins, after an explanation of terms, with 
a consideration of ‘‘ what reason dictates in this affair,”’ although 
it is admitted that the affair is “‘ properly an affair of divine reve- 
lation.” The justification of reason’s dictates in spite of this fact, 
really amounts to submitting the facts of revelation to the judg- 
ment of reason. For Edwards contends that “no notion of 
God's last end in the creation of the world is agreeable to rea- 
son, which would truly imply any indigence, insufficiency, and 
mutability in God.””' This dictate of reason, with which, as 
Edwards would show, revelation is in most consistent agreeable- 
ness, contains in undeveloped form the recognition of God's last 
end in the creation. God is his own last end. The developed 
form of this statement, we read, wondering indeed if these are the 
words of the greatest of American theologians, and not rather 
the words of some disciple of Plotinus or of a Christian Spinoza : 
“ As there is an infinite fulness of all possible good in God,—a 
fulness of every perfection, of all excellency and beauty, and of 
infinite happiness,— and as this fulness is capable of communica- 

1 Works, Dwight’s Edition, II, 13. 
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tion, or emanation ad extra; so it seems a thing amiable and 
valuable in z¢se/f that this infinite fountain of good should send 
forth abundant streams. And as this is in itself excellent, so a 
disposition to this in the Divine Being, must be looked upon as an 
excellent disposition. Such an emanation of good is, in some 
sense, a mu/ltiplication of it. So far as the stream may be looked 
upon as anything besides the fountain, so far it may be looked 
on as an increase of good. And if the fulness of good that is in 
the fountain is in itself excellent, then the emanation, which is as 
it were an increase, repetition or multiplication of it, is excellent. 
Thus it is fit, since there is an infinite fountain of light and 
knowledge, that this light should shine forth in beams of com- 
municated knowledge and understanding: and as there is an 
infinite fountain of holiness, moral excellence and beauty, that so 
it should flow out in communicated holiness. And that, as there 
is an infinite fulness of joy and happiness, so these should have 
an emanation, and become a fountain flowing out in abundant 
streams, as beams from the sun. Thus it appears reasonable to 
suppose that it was God’s last end, that there might be a glorious 
and abundant emanation of his infinite fulness of good ad extra, 
or without himself ; and that the disposition to communicate him- 
self, or diffuse his own FULNESS, was what moved him to create 
the world.”"' Mystic pantheism could not be more explicit. 
Edwards appears not to have been wholly insensible to the 
possibility of such an interpretation. And here is to be noted an 
instance of that apparent consciousness of a need of unification 
which has been remarked. The first objection against his view 
which he considers is to the effect that his position may be 
“inconsistent with God’s absolute independence and immutabil- 
ity ; particularly, as though God were inclined to a communica- 
tion of his fulness, and emanations of his own glory, as being his 
own most glorious and complete state.” To this he answers: 
‘“* Many have wrong notions of God’s happiness as resulting from 
his absolute self-sufficience, independence, and immutability. 
Though it be true that God’s glory and happiness are in and of 
himself, are infinite and cannot be added to, and unchangeable, 
1 Loc. cit., 11, 20. 
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for the whole and every part of which he is independent of the 
creature ; yet it does not hence follow, nor is it true, that God 
has no real and proper delight, pleasure or happiness, in any of 
his acts or communications relative to the creature, or effects he 
produces in them ; or in anything he sees in his creatures’ quali- 
fications, dispositions, actions, and state. God may have a real 
and proper pleasure or happiness in seeing the happy state of the 
creature ; yet this may not be different from his delight in him- 
self.”' To let this answer suffice, reason must silence its ques- 
tions. It is no answer at all, but simply a theological proposition 
juxtaposed to the philosophy. 

The silencing of reason is still more apparent in his second 
answer to the objection. “If any are not satisfied with the pre- 
ceding answer, but still insist on the objection, let them consider 
whether they can devise any other scheme of God's last end in 
creating the world, but what will be equally obnoxious to this 
objection in its full force, if there be any force in it.” * 

Surely we have in this dissertation no thorough consideration 
of what reason dictates in the affair. He has in effect, as Pro- 
fessor Allen justly remarks, “ sacrificed all that is not God,” and 
all the theology of the world superimposed and insisted on, can- 
not avoid that sacrifice. The mind that produced the work on 
the will, and had so irresistably followed the dictates of reason 
up to this point, may have been unconscious of the gap. If so, 
this unconsciousness reveals anew the sharp duality in this great 
intellect. If not, adjustment of some sort must have been felt to 
be necessary, before the work could be given to the world. 

If the Calvinistic theology it contains should be eliminated 
from the dissertation on the “Nature of True Virtue,” there 
would remain a conception of virtue almost identical with Spi- 
noza’s. Disinterested love of God is presented as the highest 
exercise of the virtuous man, who will exercise it highly in pro- 
portion to his knowledge of God, and also will desire that as 
many as possible should share in the same exercise and enjoy its 
benefits. These benefits do not really consist in rewards, but the 


1 Loe. cit., I, 27. 
2 Ibid., 29. 
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virtuous soul finds in virtue itself its true good and highest hap- 
piness. ‘So far as the virtuous mind exercises true virtue in 
benevolence to created beings, it seeks chiefly the good of the 
creature ; consisting in its knowledge or view of God’s glory and 
beauty, its wxion with God, conformity and love to him, and joy 
in him.”’* 

This is all in thorough harmony with Spinoza. But Edwards’s 
total conception differs from Spinoza’s in one very important par- 
ticular. With Spinoza man must love God in proportion as he 
knows God, and ignorance of the divine nature is consequently 
the cause of all wickedness, is indeed wickedness itself. But 
with Edwards man may know God completely and yet remain 
vicious. The devils believe and tremble, but cease not, there- 
fore, to be devils. For while virtue grows as the knowledge of 
God grows, a virtuous disposition must first be given, natural or 
derived. Without such a virtuous disposition implanted or native 
in the heart, there can be no virtuous exercise. Wherever in 
intelligent beings this disposition is lacking, vice must prevail in 
spite of perfect knowledge of God and his last end in the crea- 
tion. “Christians,” says Edwards, “ have the greatest reason to 
believe, from the scriptures, that in the future day of the revela- 
tion of the righteous judgment of God, when sinners shall be 
called to answer before their judge, and all their wickedness, in 
all its aggravations, brought forth and clearly manifested in the 
perfect light of that day ; and God shall reprove them, and set 
their sins in order before them, their consciences will be greatly 
awakened and convinced, their mouths will be stopped, all 
stupidity of conscience will be at an end, and conscience will have 
its full exercise ; and therefore their consciences will approve the 
dreadful sentence of the judge against them; and seeing that 
they have deserved so great a punishment, will join with the 
judge in condemning them. . . . Then the sin and wickedness 
of their heart will come to its highest dominion and completest 
exercise ; they shall be wholly left of God, and given up to their 
wickedness, even as devils are! When God has done waiting on 
sinners, and his Spirit done striving with them, he will not re- 

1 Loc. cit., I, 109. 
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strain their wickedness as he does now. But sin shall then rage 
in their hearts, as a fire no longer restrained and kept under.” ' 

This emphasis on the necessity of a virtuous disposition to the 
exercise of virtue was one of the important principles in Edwards's 
doctrine of the will. Its reappearance here is natural. But it 
reappears with such force and clearness as to amount to the rec- 
ognition of something arbitrary in the scheme of things, an 
element persistently refusing to be related, a reality naturally and 
originally obnoxious to God. It seriously interferes with the 
divine power. It can have no place in a world which is the 
emanation of the divine fulness of perfection. One is tempted to 
think that its presence in Edwards’s thinking is due to a conces- 
sion to his theology, that it is another instance of that unrelated 
juxtaposition I have insisted on. And so it may well be. But 
it serves to make that juxtaposition still more apparent. It is 
true, however, that this dissertation on the nature of true virtue, 
if taken by itself, exhibits a greater degree of philosophical thor- 
oughness than is to be found elsewhere in Edwards’s work. 
Whatever may have influenced him thus to emphasize the under- 
lying necessity of a virtuous disposition to the exercise of virtue, 
this dissertation, with the principle admitted, is most thoroughly 
worked out. And it is just this thoroughness which makes the 
dissertation emphasize anew the duality of Edwards’s mind. It 
emphasizes it so emphatically, that the suspicion is once more 
aroused that he was beginning to feel the need of adjustment 
between the unrelated elements of his thought. 

Lack of adjustment, the juxtaposition of unrelated principles 
in an ordinary mind, is not a cause of interest. But I have tried 
to point out that in Edwards there is no ordinary juxtaposition. 
It is extraordinary. It is crucial for our understanding of the 
man. It is necessary for a clear characterization of his influence. 
It reveals itself with such steady accumulation as to amount to 
a demand, not altogether conscious perhaps, for a revision of 
the whole system. It reveals Edwards not as a man of a single 
idea, with opinions changelessly fixed and doggedly supported, 
but as a man of remarkable versatility, of steady growth, of rich 

Loe. cit., 11, 134. 
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promise, but as a man too, who only late in life gave evidence of | 
a possible unification of the diverse elements of his nature. Of 
these elements the theological was the most prominent both by | 
his exposition and his personal influence. It was his theology 
that he bequeathed to New England, his theology, be it said, | 
however, stamped with the peculiar force of his great personality. 
And it was not a philosophically grounded theology. Its own 
force spent, it could not draw on Edwards’s other work. Its 
failure of continued influence becomes his failure. Yet philosophy 
was there with unusual excellence. Surely one must recognize 
that Edwards has influenced American thought critically, gave to 
it in its first significant and original outburst the theological in- | 
stead of the philosophical cast, with a theology left so unrelated 
to a real insight in human nature and the world’s nature, that it 
was bound to fail with the failure of personal conviction of its 
truth. 

A man so profoundly interesting on account of his versatility 
and the peculiar way its elements were composed in him, so 
interesting too on account of the nature of his influence, cannot 
be dismissed without some attempt at an understanding of his 
intellectual character. It is too easy an explanation of him which 
would point to his time, his education, his occupation. For, let | 
me insist again, he was distinctly a great man. He did not 
merely express the thoughts of his time, or meet it simply in the 
spirit of his traditions. He stemmed it and moulded it. New | 
England thought was already making toward that colorless | 
theology which marked it later. That he checked. It was 
decidedly Arminian. He made it Calvinistic. To his own per- | 
sonal convictions he was forced, through his removal from 
Northampton, to sacrifice the work in which he had unselfishly r 
spent his best years. His time does not explain him. We 
must look to his intellectual history. | 

Perhaps he would remain altogether enigmatic, were it not for | 
what he has told us of himself, and for what his early notes on 
the mind reveal. These notes contain an outline of philosophy, 
which, for penetration and breadth of interest, finds no superior in 
the work of other minds equally mature. More than this, it 
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surpasses the work of many maturer minds which have yet re- 
ceived the recognition of history. We know that its inspiration 
was mainly Locke, but its promise of superiority to him is evi- 
dent. The remarkable verbal similarity these notes reveal to the 
writings of Berkeley, have led to a comparison of Edwards with 
the Irish bishop and a search for traces of his influence. These 
have not been found. Nor is the philosophy unmistakably 
Berkeley’s. It is more the germ of that mystic pantheism which 
was disclosed later with such clearness in the dissertation on 
“God's Last End in the Creation.” The trend of his thinking is 
not so much revealed in such Berkeleyan expressions as these : 
“When we say that the World, z. ¢., the material Universe, 
exists nowhere but in the mind, we have got to such a degree 
of strictness and abstraction, that we must be exceedingly careful, 
that we do not confound and lose ourselves by misapprehension. 
That is impossible, that it should be meant, that all the world is 
contained in the narrow compass of a few inches of space, in little 
ideas in the place of the brain; for that would be a contradic- 
tion ; for we are to remember that the human body, and the 
brain itself, exist only mentally, in the same sense that other 
things do; and so that, which we call place, is an idea too. 
Therefore things are truly in those places; for what we mean, 
when we say so, is only, that this mode of our idea of place 
appertains to such an idea. We should not therefore be under- 
stood to deny, that things are where they seem to be. For the 
principles we lay down, if they are narrowly looked into, do not 
infer that. Nor will it be found, that they at all make void 
Natural Philosophy, or the science of the Causes or Reasons of 
corporeal changes. For to find out the reasons of things, in 
Natural Philosophy, is only to find out the proportion of God’s 
acting. And the cause is the same, as to such proportions, 
whether we suppose the World only mental, in our sense, or no.’" 

The trend of his thinking is revealed rather in such pantheistic 
expressions as these: ‘ Seeing God has so plainly revealed him- 
self to us ; and other minds are made in his image, and are emana- 
tions from him ; we may judge what is the excellence of other 

1 Loc. cit., 1., 669. 
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minds, by what is his, which we have shown is Love. His Infinite 
Beauty is his Infinite mutual Love of Himself. Now God is the 
Prime and Original Being, the First and Last, and the Pattern 
of all, and has the sum of all perfections. We may therefore, 
doubtless, conclude, that all that is the perfection of spirits may 
be resolved into that which is God’s perfection, which is Love.” 
“‘When we speak of Being in general, we may be understood of 
the Divine Being, for he is an Infinite Being: therefore all others 
must necessarily be considered as nothing. As to Bodies, we 
have shown in another place, that they have no proper being of 
theirown. And as to Spirits, they are the communications of the 
Great Original Spirit ; and doubtless, in metaphysical strictness 
and propriety, He is, as there is none else. He is likewise 
Infinitely Excellent, and all Excellence and Beauty is derived 
from Him, in the same manner as all Being. And all other 
Excellence, is, in strictness, only a shadow of his.” ‘We shall 
be in danger when we meditate on this love of God to Himself, 
as being the thing wherein His infinite excellence and loveliness 
consists, of some alloy to the sweetness of our view, by its appear- 
ing with something of the aspect of and cast of what we call self- 
love. But we are to consider that this love includes in it, or 
rather is the same as, a love to everything, as they are all com- 
munications of Himself. So that we are to conceive of Divine 
Excellence as the Infinite General Love, that which reaches all, 
proportionally, with perfect purity and sweetness.”' Indeed, if 
these notes inspire one to curious research into the indebtedness 
of Edwards to others, Berkeley is but one of several philosophers 
that will be suggested. But the search thus far has been vain, 
and it appears true that its vanity is due, not to the lack of evi- 
dence, but to the fact that there is no indebtedness which can be 
counted as significant. These notes are all the greater warrant, 
therefore, for ranking Edwards among the great, original minds. 

But for the understanding of his intellectual history, it is not 
mainly important to discover the sources of his ideas. It is 
important rather to note that he began his life of constructive 
thought in philosophy, and in a philosophy grounded in reason, 

1 Loc. cit., 1, 699, 700, 701. 
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giving little promise of the theologian that was to be, but abun- 
dant promise of the philosopher whose mysticism should increas- 
ingly shine forth in his latest works, in part a reminiscence, in part 
a recovery of the impulse of his youth. 

This philosophy, however, was never to yield its proper fruitage. 
It was arrested by emotional experiences for which Edwards him- 
self could not account. He became a theologian of his peculiar 
type, not through the logical processes of his thinking, but through 
a kind of mystical intuition. He gives us this account of it: “I 
remember the time very well when I seemed to be convinced and 
fully satisfied as to this sovereignty of God, and his justice in thus 
eternally disposing of men according to his sovereign pleasure ; 
but never could give an account how or by what means I was 
thus convinced, not in the least imagining at the time, nor a long 
time after, that there was any extraordinary influence of God's 
spirit in it, but only that now I saw further, and my mind appre- 
hended the justness and reasonableness of it. . . . God’s abso- 
lute sovereignty and justice with respect to salvation is what my 
mind seems to rest assured of, as much as of anything that I see 
with my eyes.” 

Supervening upon his natural philosophical bent, such expe- 
riences, revealing a nature swayed as much by unanalyzed emo- 
tions as by reason, accounts for those aspects of Edwards's thought 
which have been noted. So potent were these experiences in 
their effect that his original position was never recovered in its 
simplicity and originality. So disrupting were they intellectually 
that his philosophy and theology remained to the close of his life 
almost completely divorced and unrelated. Such experiences 
were so consonant with Edwards’s native mysticism, that one can 
readily understand why they never fully rose to the dignity of a 
contradiction in his thinking. So significant were they for his 
influence, that we remember him, not as the greatest of American 
philosophers, but as the greatest of American Calvinists. 


FREDERICK J. E. WoopsrIDGE. 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL NATURE OF CAUSALITY. 


INCE Hume’s attempt to make a purely psychological anal- 
ysis of the nature and conditions of the origin of the feeling 
of causality, there seems to have been little desire to trace em- 
pirically the marks that serve to distinguish the causal connection 
of two mental processes from mere temporal succession. It 
seems, then, that it may be worth while to attack Hurhe’s problem 
in his own spirit. The advances in psychology since his day 
should certainly throw new light on the problem and enable us 
to go farther than he did, even if we work in the same way. 

Hume’s answer to the question, it will be remembered, was 
that all depended upon the frequency and strength of the con- 
nection between the two events,— that mere succession frequently 
repeated under varying conditions serves to connect the two 
events so closely that we say one is the cause of the other and 
always think them together. That the explanation is insufficient 
has been demonstrated repeatedly. The two considerations that 
have been most frequently adduced against it are (1) that we 
have many pairs of events that succeed each other frequently 
which we do not regard as causal, as, ¢. g., the succession of day 
and night, or the customary relations that have grown up between 
a given day and an event, as eating fish on Friday, and (2) that 
there are many pairs of events that are regarded as causally con- 
nected when they occur for the first time. These together suffice 
to mark Hume’s answer to the question as at least incomplete. 

If we attempt to attack the problem for ourselves, bearing in 
mind Hume’s actual achievements, it is seen at once that the 
problem divides itself into two parts, corresponding to the now 
familiar classification into structure and function. From the first 
point of view, our problem is: What are the characteristics of the 
two members of the conscious stream, or of their relation, which 
serve to mark them as causally connected? This is merely a 
problem in the introspective analysis of a conscious state. From 
the second and more important standpoint, we mustask: What are 
the conditions that cause these characteristics to attach to the two 
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events in question and serve to mark them as peculiarly related 
and not as merely successive ? 

It is easier to answer the first question than the second, but 
even here there is undoubtedly room for dispute as to many of 
the elements involved. In the writer’s consciousness the sign of 
the causal relation takes on a distinctively anthropomorphic form. 
There is invariably a marked attribution of strain sensations to 
the object, which is represented as active, and just as distinct pas- 
sivity ascribed to the object that is considered the effect. With 
the ascription of the effort to the causing event, there also go 
actual contractions of the muscles of the body that would be in- 
volved in accomplishing some purpose. The feeling of effort is | 
not altogether a memory image, but is an actual sensation from 
real though vain contractions. Nor is this a fact peculiar to the 
writer. If you will watch any group of men who are discussing 
the problem of energy in any of its forms, you will notice that, as 
a man asserts the existence of a real cause, there is often a 
violent gesture, an added force to the expression of the word, 
and in many cases an apparent preparation to accomplish the 
thing that he asserts his cause can do. If you will picture to 
yourself the relation between the sun and the earth, you will find 
that you ascribe to the sun very much the same consciousness 
that you would have, if you were trying to hold a large dog as he 
circled around you at the end of arope. Even if we try to think 
force in the abstract, it is very difficult to obtain a concept that t 
will not be accompanied by this human or animate element. 
When you picture to yourself any simple form of physical causa- 
tion, any manifestation of energy, as cohesion, electrical potential, 
sound waves, or light, and think of them as actually effective, the 
strain sensations seem bound to enter. One who is not very 
highly trained in abstract thought and very familiar with me- 
chanical ways of thought, can hardly think two particles of 
matter as influencing each other without picturing some small 

_ force concealed in them somewhere or somehow. If you can 
get him to describe the actual mental imagery that he uses in , 
representing this force to himself, you will find in practically 
every case that the strain sensations constitute its kernel, if they 
do not compose it entirely. 
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The words of mechanics are all merely transferred from an 
original human application. Force, strain, stress, energy, work, 
tension, are all of anthropomorphic origin. The human origin is 
even now but thinly veiled behind the impersonality that should 
have complete sway after centuries of technical use. But the 
metaphor seems to lie deeper than the word, and so is kept alive 
by the mental pictures that invariably come up as the words are 
spoken. In brief, then, the one object or event seems to us to 
be the cause, the other the effect, when we think of the two as 
related in the same way as our members are related to the 
weight that we would lift ; while, when this active element is lack- 
ing and we picture them as standing to each other as our bodies 


on a grassy bank to the swallows flying above us, we regard the 
events as merely successive. 


So close is the connection between our own feeling of activity 
and the idea of cause in the writer’s personal experience that it 
has frequently been noticed when registering some rhythmic 
process, after the registration movement has become almost reflex, 
that the movement seems to be the cause of the change that is 
recorded, not a response to it. 

If we are able to regard the sensations of strain that are 
ascribed to one process as the sign that it is the cause of the 
event that succeeds it, the more important of the two partial 
problems still remains to be solved: What is it that determines 
when the sign is to attach? It might seem that this problem be- 
longs to some other science than psychology,— either to episte- 
mology, logic, or methodology. This must be admitted as 
regards some of the aspects of the problem, and that it be- 
longs in part to the different sciences that are concerned with 
the concrete cases of connection as well; but, in addition, it 
must be asserted that there are definite conscious conditions that 


favor its entrance, and these it is the business of psychology to 
deal with. 


It is absurd to assume that psychology may with propriety 
consider the conditions of sensation, of perception, of feeling and 
action, but has absolutely nothing to say concerning reason or 
belief or causality. It may be true that the latter problems can 
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only find their final explanation in logic or epistemology, it may 
even be that their most important phase is logical ; but it is also 
true that they are phenomena which take place in the same mind 
as that with which we feel and remember, and that consequently 
they have a psychological aspect that must be considered, if 
psychology is to be a complete science of mind. 

Perhaps the simplest way of approaching the matter is to con- 
sider the arguments fro and con for some case of disputed cau- 
sality. One of the best instances that can be found on the bor- 
der-land of science is as to the existence of telepathy. Here we 
have bandied to and fro the question as to whether the existence 
of the same or approximately the same idea in two minds at the 
same time is or is not to be explained on the assumption that the 
one idea is the cause of the other. Three tests of the existence 
of the causal relation are used by the different parties in the con- 
troversy, the number of instances —too frequently the number 
of positive cases with no reference to the number of negative — 
the proportion of positive to negative as compared with the ratio 
that would be expected were there no causal relation, and the 
degree to which the relation can be made to harmonize with the 
remainder of our knowledge. 

That the first factor alone is not sufficient to make us regard 
two events as causal is shown by the immediate reference to the 
law of probability, practically a more refined application of the 
criterion of frequency of connection. We cannot, of course, go 
into a discussion of the mathematical intricacies here, but may 
satisfy ourselves with noting that, in cases of disputed interpreta- 
tion, and in some cases where the probabilities would indicate a 
causal relation, there is an appeal to the harmony of the particu- 
lar connection with experience as a whole. In the instance in 
hand, the question of excess of coincidences over the probable 
chance relations is very much in dispute. Each man who dis- 
cusses the census of hallucinations adopts a different method for 
calculating the probabilities, and for all other phenomena that 
have been adduced the material is too complicated to warrant 
any attempt at mathematical interpretation and we are left with a 
mere series of uninterpreted cases. 
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The lacking element is supplied, or an attempt is made to sup- 
ply it, by pointing to analogous cases of connections that are gen- 
erally recognized as causal. In the case in question, it is said that 
two minds are related as the transmitter and receiver of the wire- 
less telegraphy apparatus. Everyone would regard this method 
of proof as in a large measure satisfactory, were it only possible 
to indicate in the brain or in some mental process anything that 
could easily be regarded as similar in function to trasmitter and 
coherer, or to anything else that has been known to propagate 
electrical waves to a distance. Those who do believe in terms of 
the analogy must simply overlook the differences between the 
two functions or mechanisms, and keep in mind the similarities 
alone. Even the result of the calculation of probabilities that 
is made by the different protagonists is undoubtedly influenced in 
these doubtful cases by the way in which the analogies appeal to 
the computer. One predisposed to belief is very likely to decide 
that some method which reaches the desired result is the correct 
one, and will be blind to its deficiencies. And if the calculation 
of probabilities is accepted as entirely favorable to the causal 
connection between the two mental states that occur simul- 
taneously, one who cannot harmonize the belief with what he 
knows in other relations will regard their coincidence as merely 
a curious fact, and will not believe that there is any deeper lying 
connection between them. It is harmony with experience as a 
whole that leads us to assume causality, not mere counting of 
instances, or calculation of probabilities. 

The influence of the elements of experience other than the two 
processes actually concerned is made even more clear, if we com- 
pare the almost universal and immediate belief in the Hertz waves 
and their applications with the general skepticism toward telepathy. 
In the early stages the number of cases of simultaneous connection 
was not so very different, the differences lay entirely or very largely 
in the fact that everything we knew of electrical phenomena agreed 
with the assumption of causal relation in the former case and much 
of experience was at variance with the assumption in the latter. 

The same general law seems to hold in every realm of science 
and every-day life. We feel more assured of the causal relation 
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between a radiant source and the illumination of neighboring sur- 
faces, when we picture the molecules of the source as in rapid 
vibration and waves streaming out with each oscillation. The 
added certainty comes from the fact that the picture brings the new 
phenomenon into connection with the very familiar means of pro- 
ducing waves on the surface of the water or with the methods 
of producing sounds. Most of the other theories of science 
could be shown to consist essentially in a reduction of some one 
phenomenon to another form which was more familiar. Each 
accepted causal connection is made to support another, as well 
as to receive support from those already believed in. From this 
standpoint, causality would seem to be a process of mutual sup- 
port which exists between the analogous relations of knowledge. 
In every-day life, particularly among the uncivilized peoples, a 
much more remote analogy will serve to arouse belief in a cau- 
sal connection. This is perhaps best seen in the many curative 
rites of savages.’ It is helieved that recovery from disease of an 
organ has occurred because a part of that organ from an animal 
has been eaten or burned. Even if the analogy will not with- 
stand rigid examination, it fulfills its purpose for the uncritical. 
We may sum up the conditions of origin of the causality feel- 
ings so far as they are conscious, then, in the two considerations 
of the frequency of occurrence, or more strictly in the number of 
connections in relation to the number of occurrences of the first, 
and secondly, in the degree in which this particular connection 
can be made to harmonize with our experience as a whole. 
Much more frequently than otherwise, however, there is no con- 
scious tracing of analogies, but the harmony with experience as 
a whole works unconsciously to give the feeling of causality. 
We do not stop to think each time of the similarities which exist 
between the new and the old connections, but they nevertheless 
work unconsciously. We do not need to delay our decision as 
to the reality of the connection between the shape of the moon 
and the state of the weather while we analyze the two facts into 
their elements or search for analogies. We are content with the 
simple statement of disbelief. But this statement rests upon very 
much the same set of conditions, working unconsciously, that 
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were consciously at work in the preceding case. The connection 
considered is either in harmony with what we have known before 
or is not in harmony with it. In the one case we are ready to 
accept the particular connection as causal, and in the other we 
affirm there is only a chance coincidence. But there is in neither 
an actual presence in consciousness of the related experiences. 
The only sign that we have of their action is in the attribution of 
strain sensations in one case and the absence of strain sensations 
in the other. The decision comes up without any fore-knowl- 
edge that the decision was to be made. The process is never- 
theless one in which the sum total of previous knowledge is at 
work in reinforcing the final conclusion. 

The best evidence for this statement is to be found in the way 
that what appears a causal relation varies with the experi- 
ence of the individual. Tell a child that the morning milk was 
soured by the pixies, who exchanged old milk for fresh, and it 
will at once accept the explanation. An educated adult may 
scoff at the statement but believe that the electrical phenomena 
accompanying a thunderstorm are responsible, while the physical 
chemist will question this explanation also. The difference is 
due entirely to the knowledge that each has. Ascribe the fail- 
ure of a crop to the fact that the seed was planted during the 
waning of the moon, and the country bumpkin will consider it as 
adequate without consideration of any kind, while his neighbor 
of more education will refuse to believe with just as little hesita- 
tion and just as little apparent reason. In both these cases we 
must assume that the deciding motive is the past experience of 
the individual, his knowledge of similar and related facts, but that 
these work immediately to support or reject the causal relation, 
and that we are not conscious of them but merely of their effect. 
It is a process of physiological reinforcement between the dif- 
ferent nerve cells rather than a conscious and reasoned decision in 
terms of one interpretation or another. In this case it seems that 
we have reached a conclusion not very different from Bosanquet’s 
when he makes causality depend upon the reception of the par- 
ticular relationship into a system of knowledge, or into the world 
of meanings, except that the system arises from the organization 
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of the individual’s knowledge, and is in no sense a supra-mental 
process. 

In short, then, the anthropomorphic feeling of strain, which 
constitutes an essential element of the sign of causality, will be 
called up by the first of two succeeding events, when they have 
occurred together frequently, and when all other experiences serve 
to confirm the assumption that they cannot exist apart. While 
each of these factors plays a part, it can, I think, be said that the 
last contributes most. The closeness or frequency of connection 
usually furnishes the occasion for the belief in a causal relation, 
and the more frequent it is, the more likely are we to raise the 
question ; but frequency of connection alone will never satisfy us. 
Even if we should put the matter on a scientific basis, and find that 
there is always a quantitative relation between the variations of 
the two elements, we would not ordinarily be led beyond the state- 
ment that it was a curious coincidence, unless the relation in 
question could be articulated, consciously or unconsciously, with 
the great mass of our experience. The causal relation is merely 
affirmed to be possible on the basis of coincidence or succession ; 
it is asserted only when it can be assimilated to the body of 
knowledge already acquired. 

If this analysis of the psychological nature of the causal rela- 
tion is accepted provisionally, it may be interesting to attempt to 
apply the conclusions reached to the disputed problem of the 
connection of mind and body. This should at once furnish a 
good instance for throwing light on our own problem, and also 
serve to make clearer the difficulties that attend a formulation 
of the psycho-physical relation. 

As a preliminary, and to avoid complicating our problem with 
fundamental differences of standpoint, we may assume that both 
of the terms in the relation are for our purposes mental states, 
parts of one experience. We have simply the question as to 
what is the connection that is to be understood to exist between 
the one experience that we call sensation and the other experi- 
ence, the acting nerve-cell. If we regard them”as two series of 
experiences that occur together, how much is there to mark them 
as causally related, and how much evidence to show that they 
are merely concomitant. 
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It may be assumed by universal consent that they possess the 
first two conditions of causality, —they are always found together, 
one invariably accompanies the other. There is a certain amount 
of interpretation even in this statement, but it is an interpretation 
that can hardly be avoided, and in the light of general acceptance 
needs no discussion. The quantitative relation may also be 
assumed to hold, roughly at least. So far as we may apply 
quantitative terms to the measurements of the series, we may say 
that change of intensity in a given direction in one series is always 
accompanied by a change in a similar direction in the other. Of 
course, no identity in the amount of energy transferred can be 
established between them, but there are extremely few cases of 
physical causation in which the amount of energy in the effective 
agent and in the process affected can be directly measured and 
shown to be identical. Evidently, then, the simpler, more 
direct tests would indicate unequivocally that the set of experi- 
ences which we call the bodily states are the causes of the mental 
states and that mental states are the causes of bodily movements. 

Still there is by no means general agreement that the one is 
the cause of the other, and the reason very evidently is that to 
call the connection causal cannot be made to square with the 
remainder of our experience. In the first place, we can find no 
analogy for the relation between body and mind in any other 
relation. It is a fact sui generis. Nowhere else are we com- 
pelled to connect all of our experience with a single small ele- 
ment of experience. Again, there is no possibility of analyzing 
the whole relation into a number of partial relations. We can 
analyze either experience separately into elements, body into 
brain and not-brain, brain into nerve-cells, nerve-cells conceivably 
into chemical elements, and, on the other hand, experience into 
ideas and sensations ; but nowhere do we find the elements related 
more closely than are the two series as a whole. We can never 
see one pass over into the other, we never have anything more 
than the mere brute fact that the two processes are there side by 
side ; there is no resolving, no comparing possible. 

When specific arguments are raised against regarding the two 
sets of experiences as causally related, it is always because the 
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interpretation cannot be harmonized with the explanations that 
have been given for other facts of experience. To accept it, our 
conception of other physical laws must be changed. It is alleged 
that we cannot hold both to the doctrine of conservation of 
energy, or of the equivalence of energy between cause and effect, 
and to interaction between mind and body. Even when it is 
admitted that the physical doctrines in question are merely work- 
ing hypotheses, there is yet a marked indisposition to abandon 
principles of explanation that have served so useful a purpose in 
the organization of knowledge, for a new and isolated fact or 
principle. Even those writers who argue in favor of interaction 
furnish equally good evidence for the view that harmony with 
experience is the occasion for the origin of the feeling of causality. 
To them the importance of explaining more definitely, or 
rather, of picturing to themselves more distinctly, the rela- 
tion between body and mind seems greater than to retain the 
fundamental physical hypotheses. Experience seems less ade- 
quately organized when they leave uncertain the relation of 
body and mind than when they give upthe doctrines of conserva- 
tion and equivalence of energy in the physical universe. They 
are ready to reorganize their knowledge about the assumption 
that there is a real interaction between body and mind, and will 
sacrifice all general principles of organization that are incompati- 
ble with it. 

Many of the historical theories of the relation of the body and 
mind and of their intimate nature can be seen to have developed 
in consequence of a desire to find an analogy for the relation 
which would permit it to be subsumed under some general cate- 
gory, without at the same time displacing some equally important 
fact. On the one hand, mind has been made an epiphenomenal 
accompaniment of the material; on the other, all real existence 
has been denied to the group of experiences usually designated 
as physical, in order that the difficulty of settling the question as 
to the nature of the relation might be avoided. Or both groups 
of experience are reduced to a single homogeneous one, now 
mental, now physical, now neither, now both, that a causal rela- 
tion may be assumed and other fundamental laws be retained; 
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but no suggestion as yet seems to be able: to harmonize the 
known facts of the relation of body and mind with the mass of 
knowledge already organized. All classifications that are sug- 
gested seem to leave some facts or some partial generalizations 
unincluded. 

Furthermore, the attempts of Fechner and others to find an 
analogy which will permit the two series to be essentially related 
to each other without assuming a causal relation, equally well 
show a desire to harmonize the relation with other experiences, 
even if causality must be given up, and illustrate the fact that it 
is conceivable that there may be a complete and universal con- 
comitance or an invariable succession — even a quantitative equiv- 
alence — of phenomena, without the implication of causation. 

Two conclusions are forced upon us from the consideration of 
the arguments as to the relation of mind and body. As to the 
latter, it is evident that what is needed for a general agreement 
that mind acts upon body and body upon mind, is to find a way 
of conceiving the relation that can be taken up into the general 
mass of knowledge without doing violence to any of the partial 
organizations already completed. This may come either by the 
way of some new method of conceiving the relation that shall 
steer between the Scylla of causal nexus and the Charybdis of 
concomitance without essential connection, or it may come 


through a reorganization of experience that shall make some of 


the general hypotheses which now stand as an obstacle seem 
unessential or disappear. What is needed is not an increase in 
the number of instances, but a new way of formulating the con- 
nection, or the discovery of related facts that may illumine the 
relation. 

As regards our main problem, it is evident that it is an essen- 
tial condition for the origin of the causal feeling that the connec- 
tion in question can be made to enter into relation with other 
events which are already regarded as causal. The causal rela- 
tion arises from a mutual support that each connection gives to 
all others. Mere frequency of succession or of concomitance 
alone is insufficient to bring up the impression of causality. 


W. B. Pictssury. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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VOLUNTARISM AND INTELLECTUALISM : 
A RECONCILIATION. 


NTELLECTUALISM has ruled the world now for some 
centuries, and its authority has grown ever stronger until 

at present its very strength has roused opposition. So trium- 
phant has science been over error, wherever it has come into col- 
lision with it, that all other aims have tended to be despised, if 
not denied all validity. Science was said to be objective, perma- 
nent, and consistent ; but as to the feelings or desires, these were 
scorned as being subjective, transitory, and contradictory. To 
accumulate knowledge, to wrest secrets from outward nature, to 
enter into the inmost constitution of matter, to know the uni- 
verse completely, was regarded alone as a worthy aim. Right, 
beauty, happiness, were looked upon by Intellectualists as either 
fictions of the imagination or else as aspects of reason ; for moral, 
zsthetic, and pleasurable feelings, just because they are feelings, 
were held to be shifting and unworthy of respect of a reasonable 
being. Only reason, according to this theory, is rigid, perma- 
nent, clear, and nothing which is not such could claim authority. 
Such a view of reason appears irresistible while we are its 
enthusiastic disciples, for our enthusiasm excludes an appreci- 
ation or comprehension of any other attitude. To reason we 
pay respect, because it is the reason; and for the feelings we 
express contempt, because they are not the reason. Our Intel- 
lectualism becomes here a solid proof of its opponent Voluntar- 
ism, since the defence of Intellectualism is grounded in the fact 
that we have such and such feelings, — feelings of respect for 
reason, feelings of contempt for feelings. As regards logically 


justifying our attitude, we might with equal right favor the new 


contention, that of contempt for reason and respect for feelings ; 
for given an individualistic defence, and there is nothing to make 
us incline to the one attitude rather than to the other. Indeed, 
our individual inclinations will determine what we assent to, 
which is saying that we agree with those who agree with us. 
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A line of thought of this nature is, however, destructive of 
itself, for it removes the ground underneath us. If all reason 
and feeling be opinion, and all opinion be final, then there is no 
common truth and we must cease to be propagandists. Each 
one must be satisfied with whatever the fancy of the moment 
suggests, and we must never think that that fancy will live 
another moment or find an echo in the mind of anyone else. 
Everything, accordingly, is a matter of capricious taste, and we 
ought never to argue about it nor ever attempt to convert others 
to our tastes. Such a consummation would be disappointing to 
both Intellectualist and Voluntarist, for they do defend their posi- 
tions and do try to convert each other ; yet since this line of thought 
would bring us to a deadlock, nothing remains but to forsake it and 
find, if possible, some more consistent way out of our difficulties. 

First, we must recognize that the disciple of exclusive reason 
cannot defend his position, except by a method which makes 
short work of his claims. If truths of nature have been for 
centuries accentuated and eagerly sought, we are only entitled 
to conclude that that accentuation was due to certain factors 
active at a certain period of human history. Accordingly, it 
might well be that at some other period men should adopt the 
same exclusive attitude as regards esthetics or morals, and look 
with impatience and disdain on the man who seeks to reveal 
truths of nature,—as, indeed, many an artist and many a moral- 
ist in the past has adopted such a point of view. «Apart, there- 
fore, from a comprehensive and organic conception of human 
nature, we may expect the current of historic thought to change 
its direction from time to time, and to favor now one class of 
conceptions and then another, without being able to justify the 
changes. How many a pleasure seeker is amused at the per- 
versity of the man who pursues truth! How many a lover of 
art looks down on him who seeks, instead of enjoying and ad- 
miring ! And how many a moralist regards truth, pleasure, and 
beauty, as so many trifles which should leave the serious man 
unmoved! Manifestly, men’s attitudes differ. 

Intellectualism, as a theory, is peculiarly indefensible. If we 
examine the object of science, we find that it is determined by 
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many utilitarian considerations. Men do not industriously count 
‘the pebbles on the sea shore or the leaves on the trees, and they 
do not merely state facts as such, for if they did only these 
things, science, as we know it, would not be ; but men seek gen- 
eral truths, truths which tell them what are the general features 
of the world they live in to-day, and these truths they mainly seek 
so as to remove superstition, fear, and helplessness. The very 
essence of science is thus utilitarian, for the object of generalizing 
is human nature’s shorthand method of reaching facts, and the 
reaching of facts, in its turn, implies the reaching of useful facts. 

The incompleteness of Intellectualism may be demonstrated 
in another way. Intellectualism is said to voice the demands of 
truth as such ; and yet not only does it, as we have just seen, seek 
only for general truths, but, until recently at least, it ignored 
everything but physics and philosophy. Psychology, human 
welfare, ethics, zsthetics, education, religion, economics, were 
‘left on one side, as if they dealt with fictions, or else they were 
regarded as if truth were not concerned with them. Instead of 
being placidly impartial, Intellectualists pick and choose their facts 
and apply standards of value to orders of facts. 

Furthermore, the groundwork itself of physical facts is but a 
mental product, since the various senses make us apprehend the 
world in a way which shall be satisfactory to us. Except for this, 
the eye would see the world as a blur, with no outlines or pat- 
terns, or else it would see the world as he who suffers from 
hallucinations sees it. The normal man is encouraged by hered- 
ity to select certain features in the environment according to a 
certain plan, though he might select other features, or unite them 
according to a different plan. For this reason our outer world is 
not objective, in the sense of being ‘given’ such as it is; it is 
rather the result of planful selection, the conception being vitally, 
though not wholly, determined by socio-utilitarian considerations. 

Finally, the relevant fact in reasoning is constituted by the proc- 
ess of a need seeking satisfaction, especially when that process 
is prolonged and difficult and takes place in the realm of ideas. 
Strictly speaking, then, Intellectualism is Voluntarism, and Intel- 
lectualism approaches nearest to itself when the process of seeking 
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satisfaction becomes itself a need; but even here, of course, a 
need determines what is done. 

Our criticism of the Intellectualist method has limited, but not 
destroyed, the claims of science. The Voluntarist must prove 
science to be Intellectualistic before he condemns it, and that, 
we have seen, he cannot accomplish, since science is utilitarian in 
principle. His claim can only be that science cannot logically arro- 
gate to itself the position of a despotic ruler in the mental realm. 

The Voluntarist reasons that our will is not to be limited, and 
that truth has no hall marks. Seeing the re/ative anarchy which 
prevails among needs, he posits an adso/ute anarchy. If A loves 
truth, B pleasure, C morality, and D the beautiful, why should 
not others seek Nirvana, Brahma, or the Absolute, as a haven of 
rest? Why should they not choose for their faith Christianity, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, or Mohammedanism? Why not be 
spiritists ? Why not live in a world of their own, with a god 
or gods of their own? Why not follow the inner light, or intui- 
tions, or private revelations? Once truth is assumed as having 
no signs by which it may be recognized, once it is regarded as 
being many-faced, and all reasonable discussion must cease. 
Anybody may be right and everybody may be right. The most 
reasonable or the most commonly accepted view may be wrong, 
and the most unreasonable or the most uncommon view may be 
right. As error is assumed to be in appearance the same as 
truth and as appealing to us as strongly, we need trouble as 
little about error as about truth, and simply abide in our faith, 
whatever it may chance to be, without attempting to convert 
others, if, indeed, such an attitude does not transform us into 
pure sceptics. Voluntarism, unless it is organic and reasoned, 
thus leads to superstition, on the one hand, and to scepticism, on 
the other. By comparison the inconsistent intellectualist position 
is much to be preferred. 

An organic conception of human nature readily reconciles the 
opposing views. We are social beings, and we can only remain 
in society if truth itself is social. If the different members of 
society practised different moralities and had radically diverging 
conceptions of government, or if they had, what would be worse, 
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radically different ways of sensing things or reasoning about them, 
government and society would cease. Cannibals and altruists, 
sane men and madmen, are irreconcilable elements with which no 
society can be built up. Voluntarism would mean here anarchy 
and anarchism; but men, up to the present at least, have been 
social beings, and they will collectively meet the individual 
anarchist and convince or eradicate him. Madmen and an- 
archists do not organize, and hence, leaving aside the question of 
right or wrong, society will eliminate the anarchistic Voluntarist. 
There will be in this way a tendency to have Voluntarists of one 
kind, and truth will thus remain social. 

Nature also has a summary method of dealing with those who 
do not care to agree with her. Let men exalt hunger, thirst, 
uncleanliness, wilfulness, life-long virginity, and nature will select 
for survival others who do not exalt these things. Many a per- 
son has said that he defies death or that he will not die; but 
ancient Rome, Greece, and Judea have no living representatives 
to-day. Toa large extent, therefore, truth is natural. Absolute 
Voluntarism would allow no barriers and would settle every- 
thing for itself in its own way ; but nature only admits of a rela- 
tive Voluntarism which shall be in agreement with her own ways. 
Society and nature thus combine to shape and restrain men’s 
wills ; the individual will is met by the opposing wills of others 
and by the hard and fast lines drawn by nature, and either he 
makes peace with these or else he succumbs. 

However, the greatest foes of Voluntarism dwell in its own 
household. We do not have one will, at least, most of us; we 
have many wills. We love truth, pleasure, morality, humor, the 
beautiful, and much else. We believe truth to be discoverable 
and universal, and we are anxious that others should share our 
views. We wish to lead a consistent life, and not to be wavering 
or changing. We are not satisfied to stand isolated, or to take 
each moment as it comes. The result of this is a struggle 
among the needs. Not a life and deati struggle usually ; but 
one which admits of constant compromise. When one need is 
to some extent opposed to another, the needs adjust themselves 
one to the other until there is something like harmony between 
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them. The need most important to the organism becomes the 
ruling principle, and needs which are irreconcilable with the 
greater good are checked, suppressed, or eliminated. For a 
time, indeed, one or another casual need may prevail ; but most 
men have a strong desire to live a full life and not to allow them- 
selves to be imposed upon by needs which may have to be 
avoided. Add to this that it would be extravagant to assume 
that human nature is irrational or a bundle of irreconcilable ex- 
tremes, and the conclusion is forced upon us that human nature 
is after all an organic whole, though an imperfect one which has 
to be made perfect. Pleasure, truth, morality, beauty, have 
each their place, or, more correctly speaking, they are one, 
though they may seem many. 

Voluntarism, thus conceived as organic, represents a consistent 
and cheerful philosophical view, especially if we bear in mind that 
most men not only wish to be at peace with themselves and live 
a harmonious life, but that they almost equally wish to live in 
harmony with their fellows and with nature. The last statement 
is as important as it is true. Conceiving themselves as social 
beings, men deliberately adapt or modify their needs so as to be 
in harmony with society. To such an extent is this true that it 
is difficult to conceive what we should be apart from our social 
environment, for even those who are eccentric are largely deter- 
mined in their eccentricity by the doings of their fellows. In 
accordance with this, men think it natural to listen to remonstra- 
tions and praises, and to be influenced by them. In this sense, 
we and our fellows form a single whole, just as the various needs 
in the self form one single whole. Similarly, though not quite 
to the same extent, we are in sympathy with nature, regarding 
ourselves and society as a part of it, and respecting it consequently. 

The self, as I have said, is an imperfect organism, and hence 
arise difficulties. Especially is this so with the many men who 
diverge from the type of the day. We need not consider the 
extreme instances of madmen, for the unsocial nature of madness 
is evident from the manner in which society isolates and restrains 
madmen. In numerous cases, however, abnormality not only ex- 
ists, but is scarcely regarded as unsocial, at all events in some re- 
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spects. It has been pointed out, by Professor James and others, 
that great sensitiveness to certain facts remains a valuable quality, 
| even though that sensitiveness is connected with, or is due to, 
| abnormal or even diseased states. Julius Caesar, St. Paul, King 4 
t) Alfred, and Mohammed may have been great because of certain 
abnormalities in their nature that led to beneficent secondary 
changes, 7. ¢., the tendency to epilepsy and the states connected 
therewith. But even if we subtract the illusions which may have 
been caused by the abnormal epileptic state, or subtract the 
epileptic state altogether as being perhaps the result, and not the 
cause, of great sensitiveness, it yet may well be that extreme 
sensitiveness will reveal what is hidden from the dull average 
person. The ‘sensitive’ may have his place in society, though 
it would be better if he had the advantages without the disadvan- 
tages of being ‘sensitive.’ At all events, from the utilitarian 4 
point of view, there is no justification for condemning or depre- 
ciating a man simply because he differs from the average member 
of society. The profoundly pious, the mystic, the spiritist, the 
visionary, are perhaps nearer the truth than their fellows, though 
it is very far from true that it is a peculiar virtue to be differently 
constituted from the majority. The ideal man is yet to be dis- 
covered or created, and until then we must allow as a possibility 
that a deviation from the normal may constitute a closer approach 
to the ideal. 

A palpable instance, which illustrates that a deviation from the 


normal is not unreasonable, is seen in the case of those who have 

special susceptibilities. A great singer, a great composer, a great 

player, a great painter, differ very much from the average indi- 
vidual, and yet no one would condemn them because of that. | 
Abnormality here, because it is useful, is envied rather than 

frowned upon. An ideal society might very well consist of men | 
exceptional in some respects, that is, the various members of such 

a society would each have some particular useful trait exception- | 
ally developed. Nor does a dead uniformity represent a desir- | 
able social condition. Rather should one encourage the greatest 

diversity among the members of a society, provided only that r 
the diversities or eccentricities be innocent or useful. There is 
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no reason why each one should be a copy of another, why we 
‘should be shocked at a departure from the normal, or why we 
should aim at similarity of character. Ours is not yet the per- 
fect state, and until that unattainable state be attained, we may 
allow persons to experiment or to gratify themselves in their 
own way, if they will only respect the more essential demands 
made on them. In small matters, liberty; in large matters, 
unity. 

The fact that the interest in science will perhaps be displaced 
by an interest in morality or esthetics, argues no anarchy, since it 
may well be that it requires extensive favorable periods to develop 
to some extent some one department of life. Accordingly, if 
ethics, theoretical and practical, should now take the place which 
physical science has been occupying for some centuries, and if, 
in its turn, the reign of morality be but a precursor to an zsthetic 
period, this ought to be a matter for congratulation, as arguing 
advance along many lines. In a highly evolved community, 
the part of ourselves to be developed would be deliberately 
decided upon; but this only means that communities still far 
from being highly evolved have to grope their way along, and 
must be satisfied with approximations and with betterments which 
have not been consciously and connectedly thought out. 

All tastes and desires are individual, and the taste of any indi- 
vidual or period is consequently not necessarily right or wrong. 
This has to be allowed, if we are to avoid the two extremes, 
dogmatism and scepticism. Also, everything, science included, is 
a matter of needs, and men’s needs do not completely agree. 
Nevertheless, the various needs in the individual tend to be 
shaped in the light of a common ideal of the individual self, and 
thus certain needs come to be modified, discouraged, or elimi- 
nated, and the same process takes place when the needs of the 
individual are not in agreement with social needs or with nature. 
So, also, the present ideal is regarded in the light of a general and 
progressive social and moral ideal. Assuredly, therefore, Prag- 
matic morality is restricted and not free, and the Pragmatist is as 
one-sided as the Intellectualist, if he imagines that Pragmatism 
justifies any and every kind of opinion as being of equal value. 
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This is made evident by the fact that scarcely any one is satisfied 
with splendid isolation. Individualist, humanitarian, socialist, anar- 
chist, Tolstoyan, they all set up social codes and aim at convert- 
ing their neighbors. As it cannot be settled a priori what the 
ideal is, since that depends partly on the point to which a being 
or a society has developed, it is naturally right for people to 
urge their own standards as possibly being nearer perfection 
than those of their neighbors. 

Modern Voluntarism is chiefly due, if I mistake not, to the 
effort to escape the relentless conclusions of science, which are 
hostile to many current, especially religious, conceptions. Yet, 


. while this theory is successful in showing that physical science 


has no right to claim that man must worship at no other shrine, 
its extreme champions are wrong in hinting at the conclusion 
that any and every kind of belief is, therefore, equally justifiable. 
Voluntarism should mean greater circumspection, less dogma- 
tism, and more willingness to endure and to appreciate differ- 
ences. In its way, therefore, Voluntarism is only a purification 
of Intellectualism, and, as such, it is as much the enemy of super- 
stition and anarchy as Intellectualism itself. It came to curse ; 
it will stay to bless. It is the foe as much of dogmatism as of 
scepticism, though it meant to be a friend to both of these. 
GusTAv SPILLER. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


PROFESSOR BAWDEN’S INTERPRETATION OF THE 
PHYSICAL AND THE PSYCHICAL. 


Amonc the recent attempts to reach a new formulation of the 
psycho-physical problem is the ‘functional’ theory which has been 
presented by Professor Bawden in several articles lately published.’ 
Professor Bawden begins his discussion in the first article by con- 
demning the traditional statement of the problem. Its very formula- 
tion has involved the point at issue, namely, the existence of two 
orders of reality, mind and matter, the psychical and the physical. 
In the light of modern thought, however, it must be recognized that 
the distinction has no existence in nature apart from the intelligence 
that made it. Mind and matter, the entities of the old ontological 
theory, are merely scientific abstractions made for methodological pur- 
poses, which have become hypostasized as real existences. It is be- 
cause the psycho-physical problem has been stated in terms of these 
abstractions that a solution has been impossible. 

The only hope for a solution lies in a restatement of the problem, 
in carrying back the abstractions to the concrete unity of experience 
whence they were drawn, and reinterpreting the problem in concrete 
terms. The universe is not a system of static entities. This may 
have been a useful and hence legitimate conception for the thought of 
Descartes, but it is hopelessly inadequate and hence untrue for the 
purposes of modern thought. The only true reality is concrete expe- 
rience. All distinctions concerning reality, all formulations of law, 
are responses to the needs of conscious life, and owe their validity to 
their ability to satisfy those needs. To solve the psycho-physical 
problem, then, we must consider it in its relation to practical experi- 
ence, and state it in terms of function, or use, in that experience. 
The older and unsuccessful efforts toward solution ‘‘ grow out of the 
attempt to state a teleological distinction in ontological terms. They 
grow out of the attempt to state a relative, a fluid, or functional 

1(1) “The Functional View of the Relation between the Psychical and the 
Physical.’’ PHILosopHicat Review, XI, p. 474. (2) ‘* The Functional Theory of 
Parallelism.”’ Jbid., XII, p. 299. (3) ‘*The Necessity from the Standpoint of 
Scientific Method of a Reconstruction of the Ideas of the Psychical and the Phys- 
ical.” Zhe Journ. of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, 1, p. 62. 
(4) “The Meaning of the Psychical.” Put. Rev., XIII, p. 298. 
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division of labor in terms of absolute, fixed, structural elements.’’ ' 
The only statement of the problem making possible a real solution 
is in terms of concrete practical experience. Such a statement Pro- 
fessor Bawden attempts to give in the ‘ functional’ theory. 

In the following examination of this theory an attempt will be made 
(1) to show that the articles already referred to, instead of giving a 
single consistent statement of the psycho-physical problem, present 
no less than four distinct and mutually incompatible positions. I shall 
attempt to point out (1) that the problem is stated in terms of con- 
crete experience and the physical and psychical defined as correlative 
functions in this experience ; (2) that the statement is made in terms 
of biology, the physical and psychical appearing as functions of 
the organism ; (3) that the psychical is defined as the meaning of 
existence, while existence itself is identified with the physical ; and 
(4) that both the physical and the psychical are reduced to the com- 
mon term ‘energy.’ (II) The significance of these changes in the 
author’s mode of treating the problem will be discussed, and an attempt 
will be made to show that the inconsistencies may be traced in large 
part to a fundamental ambiguity and shifting in the meaning of the 
chief terms employed, viz., ‘experience,’ ‘ function,’ and ‘tension.’ 
It will also appear that, by an extension in the application of the term 
‘tension,’ the distinction between physical and psychical, originally 
defined as a distinction existing only for the purposes of reflective 
thought, is erected into a distinction of ultimate ontological signifi- 
cance, and made the basis of a system of metaphysics. 


I. 


(1) As has already been said, the necessity for a reinterpretation 
of the psycho-physical relation in functional terms forms the point of 
departure for Professor Bawden’s treatment of the problem. In the 
first article he writes: ‘‘ As contrasted with all the ontological theo- 
ries, the functional view would hold that all our reflective distinctions 
arise within the life of action. We begin with immediate experience, 
and within this emerges the distinction between means and ends. 
That part of our experience which is already under control, in the 
form of available habits, becomes means. That part of the experience 
which is in process of being brought under control or is still beyond 
definite control, our ideas and ideais, presents unrealized values or 
ends.’’* This is the essence of the distinction between physical and 


1 Puri. Rev., XI, p. 479. 
Jbid. 
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psychical. What in any experience or situation is taken as given be- 
comes means, or is the physical, for the purpose in view. What, on 
the other hand, is not given, what we wish to attain, our purpose or 
end, is psychical for that particular experience. 

This distinction is not always present in experience. While ex- 
perience is running on smoothly and no interruptions or breaks occur, 
we are conscious of our surroundings and acts as neither psychical nor 
physical. But as soon as a difficulty arises, preventing us from follow- 
ing our usual course of action, we become conscious at once of what 
we have to do and the means we have for doing it. The one is 
psychical, in that it is our idea or ideal. The means we have for at- 
taining this ideal or end, ¢. ¢., available habits and fixed modes of 
action, are physical. ‘‘ The direct experience of the child or animal, 
or even of the human adult when he is not thinking, is made up of a 
series of states or acts which present no conscious distinction between 
subject and object, between psychical and physical. But if some un- 
certainty or doubt or difficulty arises, this experience is broken up so 
that a duality appears in it—a duality of function which serves to 
dichotomize the experience into a part which is regarded as uncertain 
or problematic, and another part which is taken as certain or given.’’ * 

It is evident from this that not only is the distinction between 
physical and psychical dependent on the needs of experience, but that 
what is physical or psychical in any particular case is determined 
solely by the exigencies of the situation. The end will vary with the 
nature of the difficulty interrupting the course of experience, and with 
it the means. What is means for one experience, may, under the 
changed conditions of another situation, become end, and vice versa. 

In a further account of this relation, given in the second of the 
articles, the break or interruption occurring in the habitual course of 
experience is described as a ‘tension’ in consciousness. As a result 
of this tension, a certain part of the content is said to become prob- 
lematic and uncertain, while the rest remains fixed and constant, or is 
taken for granted. The part which as problematic is undergoing re- 
construction is said to occupy the focus of the tension. This is the 
psychical. Similarly, the relatively fixed content forms the marginal 
area, and as such is the physical. ‘‘ Experience at one time is equili- 
brated or automatic; at another time it is tensional or conscious. 
When it is conscious, two aspects come into tension. The relatively 
stable and permanent aspect of experience is taken as given, as there, 
as actual. The relatively fluid and changing aspect is regarded as the 
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possible or potential merely, as ideal. Experience, or the real, is the 
interaction of the actual and the ideal ; it is the realization of the ideal 
in theactual. One throughoyt as to content (structurally), as to form it 
is two-fold — actual (physical) and ideal (psychical), according to the 
demands of the reconstructive or growth process (7. ¢., functionally).’’ ' 
Again, ‘‘ Every experience has a focal point in consciousness and a mar- 
ginal area which with reference to this focal point is called the external 
world. This focus of attention is identified with the subjective or 
psychical self; this external world is called the objective or physical 
not-self. But both are aspects of, or factors within, experience, just 
as the center and circumference are essential elements in the circle.’ * 

It would seem from these passages that the distinction between 
focus and margin corresponds to the distinction between end and 
means, the focus, as the psychical, being identical with end, while the 
margin of the tension is equivalent to means, or the physical. It 
must be asked, however, whether it is possible thus to equate the two 
pairs of terms. The question arises whether, in describing the psycho- 
physical relation as a relation of end to means, the author is not giv- 
ing a logical account of the distinction, and whether, on the other hand, 
the definition of physical and psychical as margin and focus of attention 
is not essentially psychological.* It may be maintained that logical 
and psychological descriptions of the psycho-physical relation are quite 
capable of being harmonized, but it nevertheless seems doubtful 
whether such reconciliation can be successfully accomplished by as- 
suming without discussion the equivalence of such metaphors as means 
and end, and margin and focus. But even if it be admitted that it is 
possible to regard these terms as equivalent when used abstractly, their 
discrepancy becomes apparent so soon as the attempt is made to ask 
what they really mean, and to apply them to concrete instances. This 
may best be shown by quoting an illustration used by Professor Baw- 
den in the first article published. 

** For example, my experience of the temperature in this room up 
to the present moment has been neither physical nor psychical, 
neither objective nor subjective. All at once I become conscious, let 

1 Loc. cit., X11, pp. 303f. 

Jbid., p. 318. 

2 It is perhaps significant that Professor Bawden refers indiscriminately to the 
physical and psychical as margin and focus of a ‘tension’ and of ‘attention.’ As I 
understand it, ‘ tension ’ is a crisis in reflective thought and as such is a logical term, 
while ‘ attention’ is of course a psychological term. The loose use of terms would 
seem to be a fruitful source of confusion throughout the articles, as I have attempted 
to show at greater length later in the discussion. 
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us suppose, of the fact that it has been growing colder and colder. I 
feel a draft. But I see no open window, no open door. What can 
be the cause of it? Here is a polarizing, a bifurcation, in my experi- 
ence. ‘There is something which is uncertain,— the cause of this chil- 
ling atmosphere. This occupies the foreground in consciousness: it 
is the salient, the absorbing content of this experience. And in addi- 
tion there is the general background of things in the environment, 
which, being irrelevant in this situation, are simply taken for granted, 
the chairs, the desk, the blackboard, etc. The door, the windows, 
the draft, are in the focus of consciousness: they are psychical. My 
overcoat hanging on the hat-rack is on the border-line: it is in a fair 
way to become psychical if it grows cold enough, and I am not able 
to discover the cause of the draft. That is, the overcoat, in such a 
case, passes into the foreground,—and this is what we mean by the 
functionally psychical aspect of the experience. The draft, the door, 
the windows, and the overcoat will, then, remain the psychical aspect 
of this experience until I locate and remove the cause of the discom- 
fort. Then the experience will lapse back again to the former level 
of direct stimulus and response, at least so far as temperature is con- 
cerned.’’* 

In the first place, it is to be noted that the objects in the margin of 
the tension, the chairs, etc., which are physical for this situation, cer- 
tainly cannot be defined as means to any end. They are, as the author 
says, ‘‘irrelevant in this situation,’’ and consequently can have no 
‘functional’ relation whatever to this experience. Further, the 
‘ psychical ’ elements, the door, windows, etc., scarcely seem to repre- 
sent any end. Nor does the overcoat ; if it is brought into the fore- 
ground at all, it would seem to perform the function of means rather 
than end. Again, before this particular difficulty in regard to the 
draft arose, the temperature of the room might be supposed to have 
occupied the margin of the preceding tension, to have been ‘‘ irrele- 
vant’’ in that situation, just as the chairs, etc., are said to be in this, 
and consequently to be defined as physical. Yet the author expressly 
states that his experience of the temperature up to the time when the 
tension arises ‘‘ has been neither physical nor psychical.’’ 

The other illustrations used by the author present similar difficulties. 
In no case, I think, has it been shown concretely how the definition of 
physical and psychical as means and end is to be reconciled with their 
description as margin and focus of attention. But however incon- 
sistent these two definitions appear, especially when concrete applica- 


Loe. cit., XI, pp. 481 f. 
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tion of them is attempted, they nevertheless represent a certain 
community of standpoint. The distinction between physical and 
psychical has so far been consistently described as a distinction called 
forth and determined by the course of concrete experience. The 
contention so far has been that the distinction is one merely of meaning 
and not one of existence. 

(2) Passing now to what has been already referred to as the second 
position, we find the psycho-physical problem treated in biological 
terms." The functioning of the psycho-physical organism under con- 
ditions of complete adaptation to environment is, it is said, wholly 
physical. Itis only when new conditions arise, demanding readjust- 
ment of the organism, that the customary reactions fail, and the 
habitual, or physical, functions become conscious, or psychical. Thus, 
under normal conditions, the processes of digestion and assimilation 
are almost wholly unconscious, and come to consciousness only 
when prevented by some interference from following their ordinary 
course. The case is similar in the development of new functions. 
Adjustments, which at first are made only by conscious effort, grad- 
ually become habitual, and finally lapse into unconscious functioning. 
The conditior which calls forth the new function, or brings the habit- 
ual function to consciousness, may in general be described as a ‘ ten- 
sion’ between organism and environment. Habitual or stable acts, 
which are performed under conditions of adaptation, are described as 
‘non-tensional’ or ‘physical.’ On the other hand, acts performed 
under conditions of non-adaptation are ‘tensional’ or ‘ psychical.’ 
Thus consciousness ‘‘ simply represents the life of the organism under 
a given set of conditions.’’* ‘‘ Conscious acts may be viewed as 
automatic actsinthe making. They represent ‘the felt struggle of the 
organism to do deliberately what later it comes to do naturally and by 
way of habit’’’* 

A few pages earlier we find that mental life ‘‘ is simply a name for 
the orderly continuous functioning of an organism under conditions of 
tension in adaptation. When, therefore, we speak of mental activity 
we are certainly speaking of the activity of this living machine that we 

! This position appears chiefly in the second article, although it is by no means con- 
fined to this, but may be found more or less explicit, I think, in each of the articles 
published. It should perhaps be stated that none of the four positions which have 
been distinguished as involving essentially different modes of treatment of the psycho- 
physical problem by Professor Bawden, is developed exclusively in any one article. 
While the various positions may appear more prominently in certain of the articles, 
yet I think they may all be found implicit, at least, in each of the articles published. 

2 Loc. cit., X11, p. 310. 

5 Ibid. 
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call the organism. Mental acts are not different from other acts in the 
world. The sole difference consists in their being tensional or con- 
scious acts instead of stable or habitual acts. Not all the activities of 
the organism are conscious. Fully nine-tenths are unconscious or 
automatic. Digestion, assimilation, circulation, respiration, etc., are 
under normal conditions, almost wholly subconscious operations.’’ * 

The briefest examination of these passages is sufficient to show that 
the position here taken is wholly incompatible with the description 
of the psycho-physical problem which has already been discussed. It 
will be remembered that the physical and psychical were defined as 
‘meanings’ given to the content of experience only when a tension 
arose in consciousness. We found an experience, before the arising 
of a tension, described as ‘‘ neither physical nor psychical.’’ Now, 
however, in the last passages quoted, non-tensional activity is identi- 
fied with the ‘physical,’ while tensional or conscious activity as a 
whole is defined as ‘ psychical.’ That is, in this case, physical and 
psychical are mutually exclusive phases or stages in the functioning of 
a biological organism, while before they were defined as coéxistent 
meanings, constituent elements, in the content of consciousness, cor- 
relative in the sense that the emergence of one necessarily involves 
the appearance of the other. Again, in this latter account, physical 
and psychical are distinct modes of existence, determined by objective 
and physical conditions. Before, it was maintained that the distinc- 
tion was created by, and existed only for thought. ‘‘ It has no exist- 
ence in nature apart from the intelligence that makes it.’’* Instead 
of being determined by physical conditions, it was urged that the 
‘‘ reality of the distinction is conditioned by the methodological and 
epistemological demands which first gave rise to it.’’ * 

The real significance of the change may perhaps be stated thus: A 
distinction, which originally was defined as one made in response to the 
needs of conscious experience and existing only for intelligence, and 
which was further described as shifting with every change of conscious 
interest and purpose, is now erected into a distinction obtaining in 
objective reality, and its terms, the physical and psychical, hyposta- 
sized as objective existences. Finally, this hypostasization having been 
accomplished, one of these terms, the psychical, is identified with con- 
scious life, or experience itself, which was originally the inclusive term 
for all reality. 

1 Loc, cit., X11, p. 308. 
2 Jbid., p. 305. 
Lbid., pp. 305 f. 
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It is interesting to note further that this change in treatment in- 
volves a complete reversal of the earlier position which defined the 
physical as means, and the psychical as end. For if perfect adapta- 
tion means wholly habitual or physical functioning, and if conscious- 
ness emerges only when this is interfered with, and exists only until 
readjustment is secured,"if conscious acts are only automatic acts in 
the making, the only conclusion possible seems to be that the physical 
is the true end for which the psychical is the means. 

Enough has now been said, I think, to show that there is a funda- 
mental inconsistency in Professor Bawden’s mode of treatment, or 
rather, that there is a fundamental change from one mode of treatment 
to another. Before discussing further what is involved in this change 
and how it was made possible, it seems best to proceed at once to the 
account of the other two statements of the psycho-physical relation, 
after which it will be possible to consider these questions in the light 
of the whole theory. 

(3) The statement of the psycho-physical problem which will now 
be considered, seems to be relatively unimportant and to have but 
slight connection with the development of the functional theory as a 
whole. We have already seen that, in the first position, physical and 
psychical were defined as correlative meanings, or ‘ functions’ of ex- 
perience. This explicit statement was made with reference to experi- 
ence: ‘‘One throughout as to content (structurally), as to form it is 
twofold — actual (physical) and ideal (psychical) according to the 
demands of the reconstructive or growth process (7. ¢., functionally).’”* 
In the second or biological position, we saw that Professor Bawden 
still insisted that physical and psychical must be defined in terms of 
function or activity. Now as a third position, however, we find the 
physical described as ‘structure,’ while the psychical is defined as its 
‘ function,’ and we are also told that the relation between the two is 
that of ‘ existence’ to ‘ meaning of existence.’ ‘‘ And, just as the con- 
ception of inert matter has given place to the doctrine of energy on 
the physical side, so the conception of fixed, ready-made faculties has 
given place to the doctrine of psychic functions. It is but a step fur- 
ther to say that these functions are the functions of this energy, that 
the function is but the meaning of structure, that the psychical is but 
the significance of the physical. . . . Why not go the whole way and 
say that the psychical has no existence as such at all, but is simply an 
expression for the meaning of existence ?”’ * 

1 Loe. cit., XI, p. 304. Italics mine. 
* Jbid., X1, pp. 477 f. See also XII, p. 307. 
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It is evident that this passage is incompatible with both of the 
earlier positions. The contradiction which the identification of the 
physical with structure presents both to the original definition of the 
physical as function of experience, or margin of attention, and to its 
later definition as the functioning of the organism under conditions of 
adaptation, is too obvious to require elaboration. It may be pointed 
out, however, that the assertion that the psychical ‘‘ has no existence 
as such at all,’’ and the further identification of it with function, 
would seem to imply that the only real existence is structure, which is 
scarcely compatible with the author’s insistence that all reality must 
be interpreted in terms of function or activity. Indeed, it is apparent 
that, while the biological position transformed both the physical and 
the psychical from mere methodological distinctions into actual exist- 
ences, this position hypostasizes merely the physical. It seems diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that Professor Bawden, in thus invest- 
ing the physical alone with real existence, has involved himself in 
materialism, in spite of his repeated repudiations of this position. 
However this may be, it is sufficiently evident that this account of 
the psycho-physical relation represents a mode of treatment funda- 
mentally incompatible with both of the descriptions already given. 

(4) The statement of this position involves again the necessity 
for a reconstruction of the ontological theory of the universe. Under 
the influence of modern science, it is said, the interpretation of 
reality in terms of static entities has given place to a description of 
all existence in terms of action, force, or energy. In the physical 
sciences, under the leadership of such men as Professor Ostwald, the 
atomic theory is being superseded by the new doctrine of ‘ energism.’ 
Instead of conceiving reality as reducible to atoms and their move- 
ments, the atom is conceived, from this point of view, as itself a force 
or center of motion. ‘‘ The existence of matter has not been dis- 
proved, but its utility as a concept in its old static form has vanished 
in the light of a new understanding of the nature of motion. In place 
of the dead inert matter have been put the positive conceptions of 
energy and force. . . . What was formerly called the material object 
or thing is now regarded as the latent or potential as contrasted with 
the active or kinetic form of energy.’’* 

Along with this transformation of the fundamental concepts of the 
physical sciences, a similar change is taking place on the side of psy- 
chology. ‘‘We no longer speak of mind and its faculties, of func- 
tions and that which Aas the functions. The mind does not have 


1 The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, 1, p. 63. 
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functions ; it ¢s the functions. It is real only in its activity, or 
rather, its activity, its functioning, is its reality.’’ * 

The transformation of the traditional static terms into dynamic 
terms of interpretation, it is held, makes possible a new state- 
ment of the psycho-physical problem in a form admitting of its solu- 
tion. The physical and psychical are no longer distinct ontological 
entities incapable of being brought together, but they are alike inter- 
preted in terms of force or activity, #7. ¢., in common terms. It is 
true that the concept of energy, as used by Professor Ostwald, ‘‘ is too 
poor to express the contents of the ideas of life and mind. Unques- 
tionably, these latter concepts, as they are at present used, will have 
to be modified before they will form a continuous series with the con- 
cept of energy.’’* But ‘‘the modification cannot be all on the side 
of the biological and psychological categories. The concepts of 
biology and psychology must reconstitute the concepts of physical 
science as truly as the converse. Indeed, is not the modern concept 
of energy itself a good illustration of the idealization of a material 
category, of the spiritualization of matter? Psychical phenomena are 
not to be ‘subordinated’ . . . to the concept of energy, but both 
concepts are to be reconstituted, each in terms of the other. Viewed 
in this light, we may even accept the words of the writer just men- 
tioned [Professor Ostwald] when he says: ‘In all that we know of 
intellectual processes, there is nothing to hinder us from regarding 
them as a particular form of energetic activity.’ ’’ * 

This position proves most perplexing when we try to codrdinate 
it with the other statements of the writer. What relation, it 
must be asked, can a psychical which is a phase of the ulti- 
mate reality, energy, bear to a psychical which is merely a 
convenient distinction made by men for the practical purposes of 
everyday life? Or, again, to a psychical which is equivalent to func- 
tioning of the biological organism, ¢. g., digestion, under deranged 
conditions? Or, lastly, how can the psychical be at once ‘‘ the mean- 
ing of existence,’’ and ‘‘ a particular form of energetic activity ’’ ? 

From this last account we again see how a distinction which was 
originally described as one created and determined solely by the 
exigencies of practical thinking, has been transformed into a distinc- 
tion inherent in ultimate reality itself. Here, again, as in the biolog- 
ical position, the physical and psychical are both hypostasized. How 

1 Loc. cit., 1, p. 67. 
Jbid., p. 64. 
3 /bid., pp. 64 f. 
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complete is the transformation in the author’s mode of thought may 
be best realized by comparing this last position with a few of the sen- 
tences that he wrote in connection with the first account. ‘‘ There 
is constant need of bringing back the abstractions which we employ 
methodologically in science and philosophy, and reinterpreting them 
in terms of that concrete experience which, since the time when 
those abstractions took definite form, has been undergoing develop- 
ment and evolving new meaning.’’* ‘‘ We are forced to interpret 
these words [‘ mind’ and ‘ matter’] in terms of our present under- 
standing of that concrete experience in which alone their true reality 
is found.’’* ‘* The solution of the problem lies in getting back to 
the principle involved in the practical attitude.’’ * 

After this repeated insistence on the necessity for tracing scientific 
abstractions back to the practical distinctions of immediate experi- 
ence, and for the definition of psychical and physical in terms of their 
function or use in concrete experience, we find the psycho-physical 
problem solved by its statement in terms of ‘energy,’ the most ab- 
stract conception, perhaps, which is employed in modern science. It is 
true that the author states that the term energy, as ordinarily used, is 
‘* too poor to express the contents of the ideas of life and mind,’’ and 
that it must be ‘‘ reconstituted ’’ together with the fundamental con- 
cepts of biology and psychology. But whatever such mutual ‘‘ re- 
constitution’’ may mean, it certainly is not an interpretation of the 
abstraction in terms of concrete experience, nor does Professor Baw- 
den’s employment of the term ‘energy’ suggest, even remotely, a re- 
turn to the ‘‘ practical attitude.’’ 

Il. 


In the light of the foregoing analysis, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the ‘functional’ theory, as presented by Professor 
Bawden, contains irreconcilable contradictions, and that the most 
serious confusion pervades his whole treatment of the problem. It 
has already been seen that, in the articles published, four distinct ac- 
counts of the psycho-physical relation have been given, representing 
fundamentally distinct modes of treatment, or points of view. Weare 
now in a position to consider further the significance of this frequent 
change in standpoint, and to ask how such apparently unconscious 
transitions from one standpoint to another have been made possible. 

It is now generally recognized that the sciences do not give final 

1 Puri. Rev., XII, p. 306. 
2 
3 Jbid., X1, p. 478. 
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and complete accounts of reality. Each represents the investigation 
of only a particular phase or aspect of reality. In each case, the 
reality with which a science deals is the reality of concrete experience, 
but in no case does it remain the unchanged concrete experience. 
Each science abstracts a particular phase of this reality as its own field 
of investigation. The laws and formulas which it discovers are not 
final truths expressing the ultimate nature of existence, but they are 
abstractions of merely methodological validity, made for particular 
purposes of thought. They are true so long as applied to the particu- 
lar abstractions from concrete experience with which the science deals, 
but their application either to experience as a whole, or to the subject- 
matter of other sciences, is entirely illegitimate. 

Since, however, the subject-matter of every science is an aspect of 
the same concrete reality, it follows that the same fundamental prob- 
lems may exist for different sciences. Such a problem is that of the 
psycho-physical relation. Each science concerned may state such a 
problem, provisionally at least, in terms of its own technique, but an 
ultimate statement and solution can be given, as Professor Bawden 
says, only in terms of concrete experience. The provisional solution 
made by each science is valid, but valid only for the purposes of that 
science, and any attempt to regard it as an ultimate and complete 
solution must lead to confusion. As a further result of this com- 
munity in subject-matter, it sometimes happens, as in the case of the 
psycho-physical problem, that the same terms are used in different 
sciences. But it must be remembered, —and this, it seems to me, is 
what Professor Bawden forgets, — that while these terms may refer to 
the same fundamental reality of concrete experience, they represent 
for each science a distinct and abstract phase of this reality, each bear- 
ing its own peculiar connotations. That is, the reality may be the 
same for each science, but it is the reality as it appears from different 
points of view. 

The first statement of the psycho-physical problem given by Pro- 
fessor Bawden seems to be based on the acceptance of this general 
view. ‘The attempt seems definitely to be made to treat the problem 
from the standpoint of experience, and to interpret it in terms of con- 
crete reality. In the second position, however, we find this stand- 
point left behind, and an account frankly given in terms of biology, 
which, from the first standpoint, could only represent a view that is 
abstract and provisional. Similarly, in the other positions, instead of 
an interpretation of the problem as it exists for experience as a whole, 
the relation is defined in terms of scientific technique, and the physical 
and psychical reduced to energy, aterm in the highest degree abstract. 
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We are now in a position to consider the question : How has it been 
possible for Professor Bawden to effect such apparently unconscious 
changes in standpoint? The answer to this question is to be found, 
I think, in the fact that the chief terms employed, ‘experience,’ 
‘function,’ and ‘tension,’ are used in very different senses, and 
transferred from the description of one standpoint to another with no 
apparent recognition of the changed meaning in the different context." 
When the first point of view is taken and the problem is stated in 
terms of concrete reality, experience seems to be used in its legitimate 
sense, 7. ¢., as the conscious life of the individual. On the other hand, 
when the standpoint of concrete experience is abandoned, we find 
passages where it seems undeniably to be used as a scientific abstrac- 
tion. In some passages, as in the following statement, for example, it 
seems to be equivalent to the whole of organic life: ‘‘ Experience is 
not psychical all the time, either in the individual or in the race ; 
nor is it physical; it is both, or either, only at critical points.’’* 
When we interpret the term in this biological sense, as the whole of 
organic life, we are forced to the paradoxical conclusion that conscious 
life is merely an incident in experience. 

Again, the word seems to be used in the psychological sense of 
process, or possibly as equivalent toenergy. ‘‘ From this [functional] 
point of view, experience is regarded primarily as process. . . . By 
process here is meant activity, without specifying that it is either 
physical or psychical. The most fundamental statement we can make 
about experience is that it is action. It is as much action when it is 
conscious as when it is unconscious, but the conditions of conscious 
action are different from the conditions of unconscious action.’’ * 

The biologist, looking at life from his particular abstract point of 
view, may perhaps regard conscious experience as a means to the 
maintenance of organic life, which is taken as an end ; the psychologist 
for his purposes may regard it asa process ; the physicist or the chemist 
may even define it as a form of energetic activity ; but experience, 
when regarded from any of these special points of view, is at least as 
much an abstraction as the extended substance or the thinking sub- 
stance of the older ontologists. To call such abstractions ‘ experi- 
ence,’ and to fail to distinguish these various abstract descriptions from 
each other and from the concrete experience which includes all reality, 
must inevitably prove disastrous to any theory. 

1 It is difficult to decide whether this loose use of terms is the cause or the effect of 
the frequent change in standpoint and mode of thought. It seems probable, however, 
that these are factors which mutually contribute towards the total result. 

Loc, cit., XII, p. 318. 

3 Jbid., XIII, p. 299. 
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A similar ambiguity may, however, be found in the use of the term 
‘function.’ This is the more noticeable because a considerable part 
of the second article is devoted to its discussion and definition. The 
word is there defined as follows: ‘‘ By function is meant orderly, con- 
tinuous activity with reference to an end, and this activity consists of 
changes in structure.’’' This definition would seem to be made from 
the biological standpoint, and to be applicable to organic life. Thus 
digestion would be a function of the organism in that it subserves an 
end, the nutrition of the individual. The significance of function, 
Professor Bawden says, lies in the meaning or end of the activity. 
The most serious ambiguity in the use of the term ‘ function,’ how- 
ever, arises from the fact that it is sometimes used to signify activity, 
and sometimes mere meaning. For example, it sometimes means an 
organic activity, like digestion, having a definite end, while again it 
signifies correlative meanings given to the content of experience. 
Thus consciousness, or the psychical, is said to be the function of the 
organism under conditions of non-adaptation. Again, the psychical is 
a function of experience, correlative to the physical, in that they are 
meanings given together in reflective thought. Still a different use 
appears in the following passage: ‘‘ The mind does not Aave functions, 
it zs the functions. . . . Its various ‘ faculties,’ — sense-perception, 
memory, imagination, etc., — do not ‘ belong to’ the mind ; they are 
the mind.’’* We thus see that function is used indifferently in the 
biological, the logical, and in the psychological senses, without any 
apparent appreciation on the author’s part of the shift in standpoint. 

While this confusion prevails in the use of the terms ‘ experience’ 
and ‘ function,’ the application of the third term ‘tension,’ seems to 
involve, if possible, even greater difficulties. In the earlier articles 
the usual ambiguity is found. When the author is writing from the 
point of view of experience, tension seems to be used in Professor 
Dewey’s sense of a conscious difficulty, an interference with the 
habitual course of our experience, which gives rise to the distinctions 
of reflective thought. Again, it is somewhat loosely identified with 
the psychological term ‘attention.’ In the second position, on the 
other hand, it is a biological term denoting lack of adjustment of 
the organism to environment, which gives rise to conscious experi- 
ence itself. 

Moreover, the articles last published show another important 
change. From signifying an interruption in experience, or a biolog- 

Loc. cit., XII, p. 301. 
2 The Journal of Phil., etc., 1, p. 67. 
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ical condition, the term ‘tension’ is extended to describe the nature 
of the cosmic process. It becomes the explanation at once of the 
origin of consciousness in the universe, of the evolution of society, 
and of the ultimate nature of individuality. In short, by this exten- 
sion of the term ‘ tension,’ the ‘ functional’ theory, originally formu- 
lated as a solution of the psycho-physical problem, is expanded into 
a metaphysical explanation of the universe. Instead of a difficulty giv- 
ing rise to reflective thought, or a lack of adjustment between organ- 
ism and environment marking the emergence of consciousness, tension 
is now regarded as a phase of the ultimate cosmic reality, energy. 
‘« Now just as an organ may be relatively at rest or in active operation, 
so the universe . . . may be ina relatively stable or in a relatively 
tensional state.’’' While we saw before that tensional functioning of 
the organism was identified with the psychical or consciousness, so 
here, by making tension universal in its application, consciousness is 
extended from a phase of individual life to an aspect of the cosmos. 
‘« Consciousness is not something which belongs exclusively to you o. 
to me. It is simply our name for tension, for variation, for progress, 
of the whole system of reality.’’* ‘* Consciousness is no more con- 
fined to the individual than is tension. . . . It is focussed here and 
there in what we call individuals, but it is the focussing of the whole 
system.’’* The individuality of consciousness, in any real sense, Pro- 
fessor Bawden denies. ‘‘ It is an historical accident, one might say, 
that my consciousness is so peculiarly mine.’’* The individual con- 
sciousness is to be separated from the rest of the universe, or from the 
social consciousness, only as the focus of a tension is separated from 
that margin. So, biologically, ‘‘ what we call the individual organism 
is a fragment arbitrarily torn from nature, a part distinguished simply 
for convenience from the rest of the universe.’’ * 

It is evident that in these passages Professor Bawden is discussing 
the question of individuality and consciousness in metaphorical terms. 
If we pause to ask what real meaning these metaphors have, it seems 
to be impossible to obtain any satisfactory answer. Indeed, the whole 
account seems to depend so largely on metaphorical terms, and to 
contain so many questionable assumptions, that it is difficult to suppose 
that it is meant seriously. How, for example, can my individuality, 
which is constituted by my being the focus of an adjustment in the 

1 Loc. cit., 1, p. 67. 

2 Jbid., 1, p. 67. 

3 Pur. Rev., XIII, p. 310. 
* Jbid., p. 311. 

Jbid., p. 308. 
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whole system of reality, be ‘‘ an historical accident,’’ be ‘‘a sign of 
my limitation,’’ or ‘‘ a sign of my unsociality’’? What meaning can 
be ascribed to such expressions ? 

Again, Professor Bawden suggests that the individual consciousness 
may be a development from a kind of racial consciousness. ‘‘ It may 
be that consciousness began in this generic way, that just as the human 
individual consciousness emerged by slow degrees out of asort of group 
consciousness, so the lower forms of consciousness first represented the 
tensional stress of some life problem of the species rather than any 
specific crisis in the life of any so-called individual organism. And, 
ultimately, on this principle, mental life would have begun in one 
great cosmic throb of feeling or pulse of cognition. But, of course, 
all our ordinary catagories break down when we attempt to state the 
origin of anything.’’' Surely we are justified in asking for the 
grounds of the assumption that individual human consciousness origi- 
nated from a ‘‘ sort of group consciousness,’’ as well as for some inter- 
pretation of the latter conception. As to the origin of mental life in 
a cosmic throb of feeling or pulse of cognition, is not such an hypothe- 
sis both unintelligible from the standpoint of our ordinary categories, 
and without other foundation than a figure of speech ? 

But even if the metaphysical speculation to which this last article 
is devoted were acceptable on its own merits, it is difficult to see how 
the ‘functional’ theory, as here expounded, can be cleared from 
the imputation of ontology. Here, even to a greater extent than in 
the earlier positions we have noted, the author appears to have for- 
gotten his own maxim of the ‘‘ constant need of bringing back the 
abstractions which we employ methodologically in science and philoso- 
phy and reinterpreting them in terms of . . . concrete experience.”’ 

Grace MEAD ANDRUS. 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF MIND AND MATTER. 


In the PurLosopuHicaL Review for May, Professor Bawden dis- 
cusses very interestingly ‘‘ The Meaning of the Psychical.’’ As a 
part of this discussion, he enters into a criticism of certain arguments 
of my own, published in 1885, for panpsychism in general and in 
particular for this explanation of the relation between the brain and 
consciousness. Unsettled problems seem to become awakened as ob- 
jects of interest in cycles, and the time now seems to be ripe for a fresh 
consideration of this important question. In the seventies of the last 


1 Loc. cit., XIII, p. 310. Footnote. 
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century, wide public interest was attracted to this problem by the 
writings of those great public teachers, Bain, Huxley, Tyndall, Clif- 
ford, and Fiske, and the echoes of their words are still heard to-day. 
Though less popular, the keener analysis of Lewes presented the prob- 
lem about this time in its clearest aspects, while the posthumous work 
of Barratt (whose untimely death prevented his book* from becoming 
known and thereby influencing thought) was a really great contribu- 
tion to the subject. The present revival of interest in the question, 
and not any controversial spirit, prompts me to take exception to 
some of Professor Bawden’s views and his courteous criticism of my 
arguments. 

I feel quite certain that Professor Bawden has not yet got an abso- 
lutely clear conception of the hypothesis for which I have frequently 
contended, and which I have again tried to elucidate in the short 
article in the Psychological Review* which is the subject of his 
criticism. As he has apparently not seen my original book,’ the fault 
is probably mine, or, at least, is due to the fact, that the Review article 
necessarily contained only a summary of my argument. Before tak- 
ing up the objections which Professor Bawden has raised, let me 
endeavor once more to explain the hypothesis. 

The panpsychic hypothesis is not easy to grasp at once, owing to 
the conventional habits of thought by which we conceive of matter 
and mind, and to the difficulty of not only taking a new point of 
view but holding that new point of view steadily in mind throughout 
the inquiry. But I have found that, when the hypothesis is thoroughly 
grasped and held, the objections usually made cease to be offered. If 
we can put aside for the moment our prearranged conceptions, like 
‘ parallelism,’ and ‘ mind and matter being facts of a different order,’ 
etc., etc., the hypothesis becomes a very simple one. It seems to 
me, too, that it does not embrace any very deep metaphysical or psy- 
chological notion. We need not concern ourselves with the ‘ content’ 
of consciousness, nor with such questions as whether consciousness in 
retrospection becomes objective or not, nor with the nature of the ego 
and questions of that sort. It really involves physiology and physics 
quite as much as, if not more than, psychology, and only includes 
metaphysics so far as it includes panpsychism. So far as mind and 

1 Physical Metempiric. Very few persons seem to have heard of Barratt. My 
own attention was called to his work only comparatively recently. 

2 Nov., 1903. 

3 The Nature of Mind and Human Automatism. J. B. Lippincott Co. The 
book is out of print, but I have a few copies left and I should be glad to send a copy 
to any one interested in the subject. 
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brain are concerned, we deal with a psychical fact and a physiological 
fact and an inference as to the relation between them. 

From its nature the hypothesis is probably not open to objective proof. 
At most we can offer an hypothesis, and then inquire, first, whether 
it explains all the known facts involved in the problem itself, and 
second, whether there are any correlated facts known which contradict 
it. If these questions are answered satisfactorily, it is all that can 
be asked of any hypothesis, and it should be accepted until facts are 
discovered which contradict it. 

The first and most important thing is to set before ourselves the nature 
of the problem we are trying to solve. It is difficult to believe that 
Professor Bawden has clearly done this, when he says: ‘‘ Why what is 
mental for me is physical for you [meaning brain process] is no more 
a problem than why the leaf on the tree is different from the blade of 
grass.’’ In difficulty it may not be more of a problem, any more than 
one in geometry may be ; but it is an entirely different kind of prob- 
lem, so different that the method employed to solve it must be en- 
tirely different. It would seem that it must be owing to his failure 
quite to grasp the problem that he says: ‘‘It is difficult to see why 
the brain process, when thus experienced from within, should be called 
‘ the actuality,’ while the same brain process when viewed by a sec- 
ond person is only ‘ the symbol of it.’’’ I may deceive myself, as 
we are all liable to do, but the reason seems clear to me. What Pro- 
fessor Bawden calls ‘‘the brain process, when experienced from 
within’’ is a state of consciousness, say a musical note; but that 
musical note, when viewed (ideally, of course) by a second person, 
would be perceived as brain motion, and motion could, of course, 
only symbolize a musical note. It is true that the brain motion is an 
actuality so far as it is a part of a second person’s consciousness ; but 
so far as it is the reaction to the first person’s consciousness, it can 
only be a symbol of the latter. Surely a visual sensation in one per- 
son cannot more than symbolize an auditory sensation in another 


person. 

All this will become clear, if I may be permitted to explain once 
more the hypothesis, after which I will take up the more important 
objection of Professor Bawden. The hypothesis, so far as the mind 
and brain are concerned, is this. In common parlance we speak of 
consciousness and brain processes as two events, different in kind and 
distinct from each other, which occur in the same organism. The 
one is psychical and the other material, and it is customary to say 
that one is correlated with the other. But, from what we know about 
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the matter, we all agree that a brain process is a mental symbol of 
something else. Now, according to the hypothesis, consciousness and 
this something else (to which, for the convenience of language, we 
give the name of the symbol, brain process) are identical. There are 
not two correlated processes in the same organism, nor during the 
activity of that organism is that something else transformed into con- 
sciousness, or consciousness into that something else. That some- 
thing else 7s consciousness. 

There is only one process, which you may call as you like brain 
process, if you speak symbolically, or psychical process, if you define 
it as it actually is. The problem, then, is one of identification. By 
identification I do not mean the identification of one state of con- 
sciousness in me with another state of consciousness in you, so-called 
‘ brain-process,’ but with the so-called but not really ‘ material’ event 
in me which the conscious state brain process in you stands for. But 
if we are to use common parlance, instead of this sort of explanatory 
language, we may say: Consciousness and the brain process are iden- 
tical. If this seems contradictory, the significance of the formula will 
appear as we proceed. 

If the hypothesis is correct, we have to explain certain facts which 
appear at first sight absolutely to contradict it. The chief of these 
facts is the apparent existence of two processes and their apparent non- 
identity. Is this apparent existence and non-identity true, or is it only 
a sort of optical illusion? Let us be more specific, and speak of a 
definite state of consiousness and a brain process. Of course, we do 
not know what sort of thing, physically speaking, a brain process is, 
but we have to assume it to be some sort of molecular motion. We 
will assume it to be that. For our psychical fact we will take a state 
of pain. Now what we have to do is to identify the brain process, 
molecular motion, with what is to all appearances a very different 
thing, a feeling of pain. Now if the pain feeling and the molecular 
motion are the same thing, why do they appear so different? Why 
do there appear to be two processes in my organism, one correlated 
with the other? How does it happen that, ex Ayfothesi, at one time I 
speak of it as pain and at another as molecular motion? 

The answer to this seems not difficult. That the right point of view 
may at the outset be selected, let it be premised that the recognition 
of the psychical process as molecular motion is due entirely to a special 
optical device by which (ideally) I artificially apprehend the psychical 
state (pain). It isa pure artifact, in the same sense that it is by an 
artifact that sound (as a phenomenon of physics) is made to appear as 
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vibrations of the atmosphere, or light as vibrations of ether, or heat 
as molecular motion of matter. It is by a special device, by another 
méthod of apprehending these physical phenomena of sound and light 
and heat, that we perceive them as forms of motion. That is, it is by 
a special device that what was before apprehended by the sense of 
hearing is now apprehended by the sense of sight (vibration), and 
what was apprehended by the sense of temperature is now apprehended 
by the sense of sight also. For, of course, sound is not vibrations, 
though it may, as an artifact, be apprehended as such. More accu- 
rately speaking, the thing-in-itself that ordinarily is apprehended 
through the ears as sound, is now made bya device to be apprehended 
through the eyes as vision. Similarly, also, sound or pain as a con- 
scious state is not a brain process, though it may by an artifice be 
made to appear such. Now what is the artifice by which this is done? 

We will take the illustration which is thought by Professor Bawden 
to destroy the hypothesis. Suppose that a person could turn an X-ray 
apparatus, or a microscope, or some other kind of instrument upon 
his own brain (consciousness), and by means of it become conscious 
of his psychical state, a pain. Now how, supposing it could be done, 
would his consciousness be apprehended through his optical apparatus ? 
Plainly it could only be in terms of vision, and according to the phys- 
iological laws of vision. If his retina were acted upon by his con- 
sciousness, he would apprehend the latter (see it) as a molecular 
vibration (brain process). At the same moment, then, that he had a 
conscious state (pain), or a fraction of a second later, he would have 
another conscious state, molecular motion. The latter would be his 
mode of apprehending the former, which is the real process or con- 
sciousness. Suppose, instead of using an optical apparatus to appre- 
hend his consciousness, he used an acoustic apparatus ; he would then 
apprehend his conscious state (pain) as sound. If he used a tactile 
apparatus, he would perceive it as some sort of tactile sensation, and 
so on. 

Suppose we approach the experiment in the converse way. Sup- 
pose he turned his optical apparatus on his brain and became con- 
scious of a brain process. He would say, of course, that he saw 
a brain process. Now he asks himself, what it really is that he 
sees, 7. ¢., whether the brain process exists as such. The answer 
plainly is, that the so-called brain process is only a state of his own 
consciousness symbolizing the thing-in-itself. But what is the thing- 
in-itself? Observing, now, that invariably, while looking through his 
microscope, he has the conscious experience called the brain process 
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at the very same instant that he has the pain, he infers that it is the 
pain that he apprehends as the brain process, and the pain is the 
thing-in-itself, the reality of the brain process. Thus it is, according 
to the hypothesis, that the brain process is a mode of apprehending 
consciousness which is the thing-in-itself. 

To all this Professor Bawden raises an objection, which it seems to 
me is due to a momentary fogging of his conception. ‘‘ But now 
suppose,’’ he says, ‘‘ by some device, that one of these persons turns 
his instrument upon his own brain state. He still, on the theory pro- 
pounded by these writers, would see only brain state. His own brain 
state, in this case, would likewise be only a symbol. But a symbol of 
what? A symbol of his own consciousness, of course. But, by 
hypothesis, this symbol is a part of his own consciousness.’ The 
symbol must then be as real as his consciousness, which, according to 
Dr. Prince, is the only reality. Reality, then, includes both the 
psychical and physical, both the consciousness and the brain state. 
How, then, can consciousness or the psychical be the only reality, 
¢., how can panpsychism be true 

Professor Bawden confuses our own particular consciousness with 
the psychical in general. It may be answered at once: Our own par- 
ticular consciousness is not the only reality, though it may be the only 
reality that we directly know. Professor Bawden’s difficulty is read- 
ily cleared up, as it seems to me, when we remember that the ‘ sym- 
bol,’ so far as it is a state of consciousness, is of course a reality, and 
if it is a symbol of one’s own consciousness, both the symbol and the 
object are real, being conscious states. But they are not the same, 
but different states. They are two different states of a personal con- 
sciousness. On the other hand, a state of consciousness which is a 
symbol of a piece of the external world, say a tree, while in itself a 
reality, is not the particular reality of that piece of the external world. 
That particular reality is the tree-in-itself, which, by the hypothesis of 
panpsychism, is a piece of so-called ‘mind-stuff.’ The things-in- 
themselves of the whole external world, including our brains, are made 
up of mind-stuff. 

- This is a deduction which is arrived at in the following manner. 
All material things are of the same nature, and amongst material 
things are found brain-processes ; but when we come to analyze our 
mode of perception of our so-called brain-processes, we find that the 
process in itself is consciousness, or, as it has been called, ‘mind- 
1««*That which we call the physical brain-process is my consciousness or per- 
ception of it.’ P. 652.”” [Quoted from my article in Psychological Review.] 
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stuff.’ Hence we deduce the theory that all other material things-in- 
themselves are psychic in nature or are elemental forms of mind-stuff. 
This does not mean that they are self-conscious or even conscious, but 
that all the so-called forces of the universe are in rea/ity the same in 
kind, and of a nature which, under certain conditions, manifests itself 
as psychic. This is ‘ panpsychism.’ 

Of course, we might as properly say that consciousness is of the 
same nature as things-in-themselves and the ‘forces’ of the universe. 
The doctrine would then be called ‘ pan-materialism.’ It would have 
the advantage of explaining the more complex in terms of the more 
simple, but it would have the disadvantage of explaining the better 
known in terms of the less known. Therefore, we are obliged to 
adopt the term ‘ pan-psychism ’ rather than ‘ pan-materialism.’ ‘ Pan- 
materialism,’ when philosophically understood, and ‘ pan-psychism ’ 
are interchangeable terms. 

Professor Bakewell’ also seems to me to have raised an untenable ob- 
jection to the hypothesis. He is willing to agree ‘‘ that the problem 
of the relation of mind to body is brought nearer to solution by being 
resolved into the problem of the relation of perception to object . . . 
and that it is capable of solution along these lines.’’ ‘‘ But when we 
reach this point,’’ he adds, “ it is seen that the object is at once de- 
pendent on two or more distinct egos; and the puzzle of the relation 
of mind and body returns in this form: How can I influence percep- 
tion in another consciousness?’’ But surely we are not obliged to 
explain the ‘how’ to maintain the hypothesis 7Zha¢ I influence 
another consciousness may be demonstrated without our knowing the 
‘how.’ We may show that the earth attracts other bodies without 
understanding how, and, indeed, we do understand every day that 
one state of consciousness may influence another, without our having 
the slightest idea as to how it is done. Can anyone explain how one 
idea induces or inhibits another idea, how the presence of one mental 
state insures another by the so-called ‘law of association’? Or how 
an emotion like fear influences a whole rabble of ideas? The fact is 
that things-in-themselves are always influencing each other according 
to what are called ‘natural’ laws, and there is no difficulty in con- 
ceiving that consciousness, a thing-in-itself, may influence another con- 
sciousness through physiological laws, that is, through the five senses. 

There is one deduction which was drawn by me from this hypothesis, 
but which has not received the attention that it merits ; for either it 
reduces the hypothesis to an absurdity, or it contains a great philo- 

1} PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, May 1904, Vol. XIII, p. 345. 
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sophical truth. I have called attention to the fact, that, if we con- 
sider the action of these organisms acting on each other in such a way 
that A influences B and B influences C, then a conscious state, say 
color in A, will be perceived by B as motion, and the conscious state of 
motion in B will be perceived by C as motion, and a fourth organism, 
D, would perceive C’s consciousness as motion also, and so on ad in- 
jfinitum. In other words, notwithstanding the Berkeleian doctrine, and 
the fact that things-in-themselves are unknown, the object under these 
particular circumstances would substantially exist as we see it, 7. ¢., 
motion would exist outside of our own consciousness. And if brain 
motion may exist as such, why not other motion? 

Is this reducing the doctrine to an absurdity? Is it impossible 
that motion exists as such independently of our consciousness? That 
it is only a state of consciousness which is a symbol of something else, 
some unknown change in the universe? The universality of the 
Berkeleian doctrine would require this, and yet this deduction from 
this doctrine brings us back to the recognition of motion really exist- 
ing as we see it. I see no other choice, and of the two alternatives 
it seems to me more probable that motion does exist as we see it; 
that a comet flying through space, or a locomotive racing along the 
rails, does change its relations to its environment in a way that is 
apprehended really by consciousness and not as a symbol of something 
else. If this be true, and I believe it is true, the hypothesis embraces 
a great philosophical truth, and reconciles things-in-themselves with 
a true though limited perception of the universe. 

Morton PRINCE. 

Turts CoLLEGE MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
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Grundsiige der physiologischen Psychologie. Von Wi 
Wunprt. Fiinfte véllig umgearbeitete Auflage. Leipzig, W. En- 
gelmann, 1903. Bd. III, pp. ix, 796; Bd. IV, Gesamtregister, 
pp- 133- 

These volumes complete the revised edition of the Grundsiige. The 
index has grown to such proportions as to demand a separate cover. 
Volume III contains the last chapter of Part III, the chapter on Tem- 
poral Ideas; Part IV, on Emotion and Volitions, in two chapters 
treating respectively of ‘‘ Ideational Feelings and Emotions’’ and of 
** Volitional Processes’’; Part V, ‘‘ The Course and Combinations of 
Psychic Processes,’’ in three chapters entitled ‘‘ Consciousness and the 
Course of Ideas,’’ ‘‘ Psychic Combinations,’’ ‘‘ Anomalies of Con- 
sciousness’’; and a completely rewritten final division containing a 
chapter on ‘‘ The Natural Science Presuppositions of Psychology ’’ 
and one on ‘‘ The Principles of Psychology.’’ 

As in the preceding volumes of this edition, a very considerable re- 
arrangement of material is apparent. The chapter on Temporal Ideas 
takes from the fourth edition as follows: ‘The sections on the general 
time sense problems, on the temporal difference limen, and on tem- 
poral displacements from the old chapter on Apperception and the 
Course of Ideas; the sections on temporal auditory ideas from the 
chapter on Auditory Ideas. The sections on the relative importance 
of different senses for temporal ideas, on temporal tactile ideas, on 
complications of temporal ideas, on the absolute time limen, on quan- 
titative illusions in immediate temporal ideas, and much of that on the 
theory of temporal ideas are new. In Chapter xvi, on Ideational 
Feelings and Emotions, everything is new but a few paragraphs in the 
discussion of zsthetic feeling. Chapter xvii, on Volitional Processes, 
has the sections on expression of emotion practically unaltered from the 
chapter entitled ‘‘ Expressive Movements ’’ in the fourth edition ; the 
discussion of impulsive, instinctive, reflex, and automatic movements, 
and of the theory of will, has been more or less rewritten, while the 
sections on the concept of will and the course of volitional processes 
are entirely new. Emotion and volition, it will be seen, are now 
treated in the same division of the work, while the preceding edition 
puts the one in Part IV and the other in Part V. 
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The next chapter, on Consciousness and the Course of Ideas, con- 
tains, besides the material from Chapter xv, on Consciousness, in the 
fourth edition, the discussion of reaction time from the old Chapter 
xvi, on Apperception and the Course of Ideas, and adds new sections 
on the course of reproduced ideas, qualitative and spatial. The treat- 
ment of reproduced temporal ideas also borrows from Chapter xvi of the 
fourth edition. The final section, on the course of memory images 
under complex conditions, is new. In Chapter xix the introductory 
survey of the forms of psychic combination, and the section on com- 
plex intellectual functions (active memory, reading, writing, intel- 
lectual work as affected by fatigue and practice) are quite new ; the 
treatment of successive associations is almost wholly rewritten, that of 
intellectual feelings taken from the chapter on emotions in the fourth 
edition. The least modified chapter in the book is the one on Anom- 
alies of Consciousness; while Part VI is, as has been said, entirely 
reconstructed. 

If we survey the material alterations and additions made to the 
book, we find that, aside from this concluding part and from the new 
experimental material, all the most important changes arise from the 
new theory of feeling. Analysis of feeling might almost be termed 
the chief psychological method in the revised Wundtian system. 
Strain and relaxation, excitement and depression, pleasantness and 
unpleasantness, —these last rather less prominent, not being the author’s 
peculiar property,—are the most essential elements in his psychic 
chemistry. The following details will illustrate: A volition, we are 
told, is a form of emotion differing from other emotions in its final 
stage. It ends suddenly, instead of gradually, as emotions proper do ; 
and its ending is brought about by no external influence,—it is self- 
terminating in a peculiarly abrupt manner. Acts of will may differ 
in their preliminary phases, but they are all alike in the feeling course 
of their concluding phase, which occurs thus: An increasing feeling 
of strain is joined by an increasing feeling of excitation ; the latter 
reaches its maximum shortly after the former, which then gives place, 
at the moment of the external movement, to a relaxation feeling, 
whereupon the feeling of excitation disappears. The combination of 
strain and relaxation constitutes the feeling of activity. When, after 
a preliminary alternation of motives (affectively toned ideas), one 
motive fuses with the feeling of activity, we have a new feeling, that 
of decision. At the moment when, upon action, relaxation takes the 
place of strain, the total feeling is one of fulfilment (pp. 250 ff.). 
The course of feelings in apperception is analogous; in prolonged 
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attention the strain and relaxation feelings alternate periodically 
(pp. 342 ff.). Passive attention to an unexpected impression is dis- 
tinguished, aside from being ‘eindeutig bestimmt,’ by the occurrence of 
a relaxation feeling immediately after the impression, —producing, with 
the other feeliags present, a resultant feeling of ‘ being acted upon’ 
(Erileiden). 

Temporal ideas are another realm where feelings play a leading 
part. Ideas of this class are based upon the regular alternation of 
strain and relaxation feelings ; the temporal sign of a sensation in a 
given series is formed by the fusion of the sensation with the particu- 
lar intensity of strain or relaxation that belongs, in this periodical 
course, to the moment of its occurrence (p. 93). Involuntary rhythm 
arises from the fact that the strain feelings are more intense in alter- 
nate periods. Further, the feeling of recognition is also essentially a 
relaxation feeling. It takes on a special form in ‘ time sense’ experi- 
ments where two intervals are compared. If the two intervals are 
equal, the assimilatively reproduced and directly experienced feel- 
ings run the same course, and the relaxation feeling at the end is of 
increased intensity ; if the intervals are unequal, the reproduced re- 
laxation feeling at the end of one may have to fuse with a strain feel- 
ing in the other which has not yet run its course, or vice versa; 
whence a feeling of contradiction (p. 510). 

In his treatment of the more obviously affective processes, such as 
zsthetic feeling and emotion, the author has much that is new to say 
about the feeling components. His analysis of the agreeableness of 
rhythm, for instance, is as follows: It is a pleasant feeling resulting 
from the alternation and fusion of strain and relaxation feelings, which 
have a double source, first, the alternation which, as we have seen, is 
involved in the periodicity of attention, and second, a fusion depend- 
ing on the similarity of each rhythmic period to the preceding. This 
fusion is produced by the fact that along with the strain of expecting 
the next impression goes the relaxation of recognizing the likeness of 
the present impression with the corresponding phase of the preceding 
period (p. 161). Again, one of the associative factors in the zsthetics 
of form, ¢. g., in looking at a pillar and its capital, is recognized to 
be the feelings of effort upwards and resistance to that effort. These 
feelings are identical in composition with those characteristic of voli- 
tion, hence Lipps is right in speaking of a projection of the beholder’s 
voluntary activity into the object (p. 188). Many other points of 
great interest in the treatment of zsthetic feelings must be passed over 
for want of space to discuss them. The classification of emotions has 
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of course now to be made on the basis of the ‘feeling directions.’ 
Emotions fall into two main classes, according as the predominant 
feelings are of the pleasure-pain or strain-relaxation category. Excita- 
tion and depression, when added, produce various sub-classes ; for in- 
stance, they distinguish the objective forms of pleasant and unpleasant 
emotion, such as dislike, from the subjective forms, such as unhappi- 
ness (p. 225). 

This brief account will serve to illustrate some of the uses to which 
Wundt puts his new feeling doctrine. Without attempting any thor- 
ough-going criticism, the reviewer finds two points suggesting them- 
selves as worthy of some consideration. ‘The first is that, in his zeal 
for feelings, Wundt lets sensational components escape him, and, in par- 
ticular, treats the organic sensations entering into the complex processes 
analyzed in this volume, quite cavalierly. And one cannot avoid the 
impression that a keener introspective search for organic sensations 
would find them essential features of ‘ feelings’ belonging to the strain- 
relaxation and excitement-depression categories. The second point 
concerns the method of analysis that enables the author to discover the 
components of a given feeling. Much of this analysis is avowedly in- 
trospective ; while the curves obtained from the various instruments 
measuring bodily effects are held to confirm, here and there, the re- 
sults of introspection, yet most of the dissection of feelings is quite 
unsupported by external evidence. Now in various passages, notably 
on pp. 200-201, the peculiar unity of feeling fusions is dwelt upon. 
In sensation fusions, we are told, the manifoldness of the content 
always remains recognizable in spite of the dominance of certain ele- 
ments. But in a feeling fusion, ‘‘so mannigfach die Gefiihlssaiten 
sein mégen, der Totaleffect ist doch fiir das Gefiihl ein durchaus ein- 
heitlicher, darum fiir die unmittelbare Wahrnehmung im Grunde un- 
analysirbarer.’’ This unity of complex feelings, we are told, is due 
to the fact that feeling, simple or complex, is always the reaction of 
apperception on a given content. How, then, can apperception 
analyze feelings at all? If strain, relaxation, etc., were sensational, 
they could be detected in a complex by the ordinary methods of atten- 
tional analysis; if they are feelings, how is their presence in a fusion 
to be introspectively discovered? Is it not just because they are sen- 
sational that all this analysis has been possible ? 

The concluding part of the book gives clear and full expression to 
certain well-known Wundtian doctrines concerning the philosophical 
basis of psychology. In the first chapter it is pointed out, among 
other things, that scientific explanation merely requires the avoidance 
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of contradictions, not the subsumption of all phenomena under a single 
concept ; and that the causal and teleological principles of explanation 
differ, not in essential nature, but only in direction, the former working 
progressively, from cause to effect, the latter regressively, from effect 
or end to cause or means. The most important section of this chapter 
is the last, on Causality and Teleology of Psychophysical Life Processes, 
where examination of a typical psychophysical process, the voluntary 
act, prepares the way for the discussion of psychic causality later on. 

The idea of the end is a cause of the result of a voluntary act, but 

only one among other causes ; hence end proposed and result achieved 

do not coincide, and we see the principle of the heterogony of ends, 
which Wundt uses so frequently in his ethical theory. From an ex- 

amination of the voluntary act in its psychological aspect, we find that a 

psychic causal series differs from a causal series in the physical world 

through being in a peculiar sense at once causal and teleological. A 

physical series is both causal and teleological after the event: that is, it 

may be traced either forwards or backwards. But in a psychic series the 
effect or end is, as idea, one of the causes or means to its own production. 
The two principal topics of the last chapter are psycho-physical 
parallelism and psychic causality. It is by the interpretation he gives 
these terms that Wundt thinks to save the science of psychology from 
ultimate absorption into physiology. Parallelism, which is a heuristic, 
not a metaphysical principle, is limited to a correspondence between 
elementary psychic processes and elementary nervous processes ; there 
is no such correspondence between psychic combinations and nervous 
combinations, hence we can never have a purely physiological explana- 
tion of psychic combinations, no matter how great the progress of 
neurology. Psychological explanation, based on the principle of 
psychic causality, will always be demanded. The three principles of 
psychic causality are the principle of creative resultants, that the 
combination is more than the sum of its elements, the principle of 
relativity, and the principle of contrast, which is the law of relativity 
in the affective realm. The teleological aspect of psychic causality, 
finally, is expressed in the principle of the heterogony of ends. 
MARGARET FLoy WASHBURN. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 

Der Sinn des Daseins: Streifziige eines Optimisten durch die 
Philosophie der Gegenwart. Von Lupwic Stein. Tiibingen und 
Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr, 1904. — pp. xi, 437. 

This work by the editor of the Archiv fiir Philosophie is divided 
into four parts: ‘‘A, Der Sinn der Welt ’’; ‘‘B, Der Sinn des Erken- 
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nens ’’; ‘‘C, Der Sinn des persénlichen Lebens’’; ‘‘D, Der Sinn des 
sozialen Lebens.’’ The first three parts, taken together, constituteaseries 
of essays on specifically philosophical topics, while the last part is a col- 
lection of discussions in sociology. The subtitle indicates Professor 
Stein’s attitude, and he appears everywhere as the vigorous and im- 
placable foe of romanticism, scepticism, and pessimism. He hits hard, 
and his writing always has liveliness, color, and movement. The essays 
here collected have previously seen the light in various journals, and 
they are very uneven in quality. Some of them hardly deserved 
republication and others would bear pruning. But nearly all are 
interestingly written, and they show a very wide acquaintance with 
the philosophical and sociological literature of the present day, as well 
as with the history of philosophy. 

Turning now to the first group of essays, the properly philosophi- 
cal, which occupies one hundred and ninety-six pages, Professor 
Stein’s philosophical attitude is expressed in the fact that he seems to 
regard Spencer, Wundt, and Mach as the three greatest contemporary 
philosophers. He also has a predilection for Ostwald’s philosophy of 
Energetics. Professor Stein isan idealist of the psychological type, and 
his idealism sits easily enough on him to accommodate a considerable 
variety of attitudes and views. In fact, his fundamental position seems 
to be a sort of all-comprehending phenomenalism. He quotes Dil- 
they with approval, and agrees with him that metaphysics has done its 
work and must be transformed into epistemology, — an epistemology on 
a psychological basis. ‘‘ The truth lies within us, not outside of us.’’ 

In the second essay, entitled ‘‘ The Contemporary Movement of 
Philosophical Thought,’’ Professor Stein draws an interesting contrast 
between Leibniz, the ‘temperamental ’ thinker, with his emphasis on tel- 
eology, and Spinoza, the thinker of cool ‘ understanding,’ who subordi- 
nates everything to mathematical order. Biologists, he says, have most 
affinity with Leibniz, physicists with Spinoza ; hence Leibniz is more 
in favor now since biology is the reigning science. The fourth essay 
is entitled ‘‘ Causality, Teleology, and Freedom.’’ Both cause and 
end are expressions of our sense of order, — aids furnished by thought 
for our orientation in the external world. But while causality pro- 
duces definitive order, teleology only formulatesprovisional order ; hence 
teleology can never become a constitutive principle in the investi- 
gation of nature. Teleology is simply a heuristic principle. But in 
sociology the teleological method is at home, since society is a teleo- 
logical unity and human history is a kingdom of ends. The social 
life shows no laws, but only ru/es. And Professor Stein argues for the 
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freedom of the will in relation to the environment from the fact that, 
at the most, moral statistics only show regularity of action in about 95 
per cent. of the cases considered. 

Under ‘‘B, The Meaning of Knowledge,’’ the most important essay, 
and, indeed, the best essay on pure philosophy in the book, is that on 
*«The Neo-Idealism of Our Day : A Contribution to the Genesis of Phi- 
losophical Systems.’’ Professor Stein lays down the proposition that 
the four great epochs of philosophical thinking have each stood under 
the domination of a determinate means of thinking or category, and 
he proposes to show that the preéminent category of present day 
thinking is the concept of ‘ relation,’ and that therefore we are neces- 
sarily being driven back to phenomenalism or idealism. These propo- 
sitions he proceeds to establish with great wealth of historical illustra- 
tion, chosen with insight and put together with skill. The first 
category was that of ‘thing’ or ‘person,’ apparently regarded 
as identical. This category of ‘thing’ as fixed being on the 
whole dominates Greek thought. In the middle ages, through 
the notion of the divine attributes, stress is laid on the ‘ proper- 
ties’ of the thing (Eigenschaften). The category of thinghood is 
passing into that of properties. With the Renaissance the emphasis 
shifts from being to happening (Geschehen). The ruling category 
becomes that of ‘state’ or ‘condition’ (Zustand). Constancy is re- 
garded simply as the regular rhythm of states, and the concept of thing 
is transformed into that of a regular order of changing states. Qualities 
are reduced to quantitative relations. The laws of motion are un- 
changing states of matter. Mechanical explanation reaches its high- 
est point and finds its philosopher in Spinoza. Everthing is conceived 
according to the geometrical method. Space is the objective and un- 
changing condition of the order of succession in things. God is the 
timeless state or condition of the All. God is nature, the unity of 
things through law. Spinoza completes mechanism and ontologism ; 
Leibniz, with his emphasis on becoming, his doctrine of continuity in 
change, makes the transition from static (zustindlich) to relational 
thinking, from mechanism to dynamism. The monads put relational 
thinking in the foreground. The world is no longer an eternal state, 
but an eternal system of relations. All things are transformed into 
relations. The principle of all relations is proportion, and this rests 
on number. The number-series symbolizes the synthetic unity of the 
Ego. ‘In the number-system unity signifies the identity of the Ego- 
apperception, multiplicity the distinction from the Fgo according to 
the principle of contradiction.’’ All relations spring from the activity 
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of the mind. The validity of relations results from a logical neces- 
sity of thought, from the law of identity. And so the world picture 
is transferred from without to within the mind. Truth is valid only 
from man to man. Number becomes the fundamental measure of 
permanence. All order in nature rests on numerical proportion, and 
the demands of the exact sciences place relational thinking at the apex 
of the categories. Professor Stein tells us that the ‘ energetic’ phi- 
losophers emphasize relational thinking, and that the category of rela- 
tion rules alike with neo-idealists (Cohen, Natorp, Bergmann, Eucken, 
etc.) and with neo-phenomenalists (Stallo, Mach, Ostwald, etc. ). 
The outcome of this comparative study of categories is that human 
consciousness is the bearer and measure of truth. Only subjectivism 
is thoroughly consistent. This latter seems to me an over hastily 
drawn conclusion ; and neither here nor elsewhere do I find that, in the 
discussion of technical philosophical questions, Professor Stein comes 
to close quarters with his subject. He ranges over the field, cites 
literature and names (sometimes too abundantly), makes striking com- 
parisons and contrasts, hits off theories and attitudes with a phethora 
of antitheses and oratorical phrases, and then leaves one in the mists 
of his vague, phenomenalistic idealism. 

The part of the book which deals with ‘‘ The Meaning of the Personal 
Life ’’ contains nothing worthy of notice beyond his general theory 
that, although ideals may be illusions, they are the motive forces of 
progress. [Illusions which have been tried and tested until they have 
attained a general or racial significance are ideals. 

The last part, on ‘‘ The Meaning of the Social Life,’’ occupies more 
than half of the book, and, as might be expected from Professor Stein’s 
previous work, it is the most valuable part. I cannot undertake to 
notice the great variety of subjects discussed, ranging from ‘‘ The Ori- 
gin of Society’’ to ‘‘The Aristocracy of Work,’’ and only mention what 
seem to me the more important essays. In ‘‘ Herbert Spencer and 
his Swan Song,’’ an interesting contrast is drawn between Spencer and 
Spinoza, — Spinoza the philosopher of changeless Being, Spencer the 
philosopher of unresting change. Law for Spinoza is in the last anal- 
ysis ‘ law of thought,’ for Spencer ‘ law of physics ’ or ‘ law of motion.’ 
For Spinoza his study was the world, for Spencer the world was his study, 
etc., etc. Professor Stein finds Spencer’s great weakness to be his almost 
total neglect of the mental sciences, and with this he connects his dis- 
like of grammar and his ignorance of foreign languages. It seems to 
me quite true that Spencer’s ignorance of foreign thought was con- 
nected with his lack of appreciation of the human spirit in its rich 
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and varied manifestations in literature and art and history. But Spen- 
cer’s dislike of grammar is no sufficient evidence of a repugnance to 
rule and law. In politics and morals he is an old fashioned British 
individualist, but no one has tried more seriously to explain the whole 
cosmos in terms of law. 

In a very interesting essay Professor Stein calls attention to the 
hitherto unrecognized importance of Pestalozzi as Vol/ksersicher. He 
shows, that Pestalozzi really treated education from the social point of 
view, and regarded all the institutions of society as means for the educa- 
tion of the individual to a perfect humanity. For him the four chief 
points of social legislation were popular education, proper administra- 
tion of police and the judiciary, good military institutions, and a sound 
financial system. Pestalozzi laid his finger on the central question ofall 
social pedagogics, the relation of the individual to society. He may 
rightly be regarded as the founder of a new science, social pedagogics. 
- Inan essay on ‘‘ The Origin, Foundation, and Limits of Authority,’’ 
Professor Stein shows that all authority begins either in fear or in the 
imitative impulse, and argues that as the state, based on might, devel- 
ops, it forms the human reason, and through the reason, in turn, the 
transition is made from fear, as a basis of authority, to faith, and finally 
to rational insight. When the latter stage,is reached, man sees at once 
the pedagogic and social necessity of authority, and the limits set to it 
by the freedom of all, as the true basis of national life. In practical 
social politics Professor Stein is an optimist, with a leaning towards the 
conservative state socialism represented by the policy of the German 
Empire. But he has too wide a knowledge to think that sucha policy 
could be carried over bodily into America or England. He sees in the 
trades-unions the new aristocracy ; and the social problem of the im- 
mediate future consists, he thinks, in developing in these by education 
more sense of responsibility and a wider outlook, and in developing in 
the upper classes a stronger social sentiment. Professor Stein thinks 
that the leadership of the world will remain with the Germanic peoples, 
and he advocates a closer rapprochement of Germany, England, and 
America. 

The last essay discusses at considerable length the relations of equal- 
ity and freedom. It is pointed out that the attempt to institute abso- 
lute equality would destroy freedom, and vice versa. Professor Stein 
finds a rhythmic movement in history, a spiral progress. He sketches 
ten steps in the development of equality, beginning with equality of 
the members of the same caste or society, and ending with the equality 
of all before the law. The latter is the ideal embodied in our ‘‘ West- 
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European-American culture-system.’’ The consequence of freedom is 
inequality and of equality unfreedom ; therefore society can advance 
only by a compromise between the two ideals. 

I have found almost all of Professor Stein’s essays on social philos- 
ophy interesting and suggestive. But these, too, are marred at times 
by exaggerated antitheses and rhetorical repetitions. Some of them 
first appeared in popular journals, and they have the faults of popular 
journalism. With a thorough pruning most of these essays would be 
deserving of a perusal by all interested in social philosophy. 

J. A. 

Hopart COLLEGE. 


Dissertations on Leading Philosophical Topics. By ALEXANDER 
Bain. London, New York, and Bombay, Longmans, Green, and 
Co., 1903.—pp. xii, 277. 


These fourteen papers were reprinted by their author in the present 
form under date of January, 1903. ‘‘ Being now,’’ he writes, in the 
Explanatory Note, ‘‘ debarred from the philosophical arena by failure 
of health, I do not come under any pledge to vindicate whatever either 
critic or opponent may think fit to challenge or impugn, nor to recon- 
cile seeming inconsistencies in these reprints. They are avowedly 
my sole amends for inability to execute that thorough revision of Zhe 
Emotions and the Will which, although at one time resolved upon, had 
to be abandoned for the reasons given in the Preface to the Fourth 
Edition.’’ ‘They contain, with some little difference in statement, 
my latest views on such of those debated issues as were not adequately 
expounded or not given in final shape in either of my two volumes on 
Psychology.’’ Twelve of the papers are reprinted from the pages of 
Mind, nearly all from the Old Series. With these is reprinted a short 
discussion by Mr. Bradley upon the subject, ‘‘ Is there Such a Thing 
as Pure Malevolence,’’ serving to introduce Professor Bain’s longer 
paper in reply. The last two papers in the volume treat of ‘‘ The 
Scope of Anthropology and Its Relation to the Science of Mind,’’ and 
of ‘*The Pressure of Examinations,’’ the first being a discussion 
read to the Anthropological Section of the British Association, at the 
Aberdeen Meeting, in 1885. 

A thorough review of the Diéssertations would involve, first of all, 
a careful statement of the teaching of Professor Bain’s two principal 
works upon the several points treated of in the present volume, and 
then a critical estimate of the value of the improvements and additions 
here supplied. The task would require a thorough and special knowl- 
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edge, on the part of the reviewer, of Professor Bain’s earlier opinions, 
and its performance would exceed the proper limits of a short notice. 
Moreover, the reprints embrace a wide and varied range of topics, 
which might well discourage even the most adventurous and dextrously 
evasive of reviewers. I shall accordingly be content herein merely to 
mention the titles of the several papers, with an occasional word of 
comment which may serve in a general way to indicate to the reader 
interested in the particular subject in question the nature of Professor 
Bain’s contribution and to suggest some of the issues which the discus- 
sion raises. ; 

Following the first two papers, entitled ‘‘ The Meaning of ‘ Exist- 
ence’ and Descartes’s ‘Cogito’ ’’ and ‘‘ On Moral Causation,’’ comes 
a shorter one on “‘ Mill’s Theory of the Syllogism.’’ Mill’s argument 
in defense of the syllogism against the charge of fetitio principit Pro- 
fessor Bain regards as in itself perfectly sound, but as exposing him in 
turn to the charge of ignoratio elenchi. Mill is right in holding that, 
as Professor Bain expresses it, ‘‘the affirmer of the proposition, ‘all 
matter gravitates,’ is speaking of some things that he knows and of a 
great many things that he does not know: his proposition is a mixture 
of the actual and the potential ; it affirms what is to be when the case 
arises. .’’ But “when this is seen to be the character of the gen- 
eral proposition,” Professor Bain continues, ‘‘ the inference from it is 
no longer a repetition. The process of investing the newly discovered 
individual with the attributes belonging to the previously known indi- 
viduals of the same kind is something to be gone through with ; it is 
not mere emptiness or nonentity’’ (p. 23). This, however, is the 
process of ‘‘ Material Deduction ’’ and is of the same nature as induc- 
tion. It has nothing to do with the theory of the syllogism. Mill 
should have seen that the syllogism is essentially ‘‘ the forma/ relation 
between the premisses and the conclusion, whatever the matter may 
be’’ (p. 22), and hence lies apart from the jurisdiction within which 
the charge of fetitio principii can have ameaning. It would be out of 
place here to enter into the merits of the controversy as between Mill 
and Bain. It would appear, however, that Mill (Zegic, Bk. II, chap. 
iii, § 5) recognizes the value of the syllogism as a form or criterion 
of valid inference as distinctly as could be desired. As against Pro- 
fessor Bain’s sharper separation of the formal and material aspects of 
reasoning, one is tempted to ask whether, as a simple matter of fact, a 
major premise cam ‘subsume’ under it a new individual without suf- 
fering something more serious than a mere change in the relative 
amounts of the ‘potential’ and the ‘actual’ of which it is the 
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‘mixture.’ Such a change merely transfers Socrates (in the inevita- 
ble example) from the former to the latter term of the binomial 
(x+ a). If, however, there was any real difficulty, when the syllo- 
gism was for the first time gone through with, in ‘ conceiving ’ Socrates 
as a man (and otherwise why should the syllogism ever have been gone 
through with?), the major premise must have been in some measure 
reconstructed by bringing Socrates within its scope. Neither ‘man’ 
nor ‘mortal’ can have meant thereafter precisely what they did before; 
but both must have been qualitatively enriched in meaning. Whether 
they should still be called by the same names, was a question of practi- 
cal convenience. Thus only by reconstructing the concept ‘man’ can 
Socrates be shown ‘mortal.’ If we regard the major premise, not as 
a ‘mixture’ of what we know and what we do not yet know, but as 
a working hypothesis whose utility lies in the very fact that it admits 
of reconstruction, then we shall see no possibility of separating the 
form and the material of inference, and we shall understand in a deeper 
sense Mill’s doctrine that the conclusion of a syllogism ‘‘ is not an in- 
ference drawn /rom the formula but an inference drawn according to 
the formula’’ (loc. cit., §4). We shall also be unwilling to agree 
with Professor Bain that between the induction 4 is B and the ‘ ma- 
terial deduction’ by which another 4 is gathered in, there remains 
even the last shred of difference to what he holds, viz., that the latter 
operation fails of absolute identity with ‘induction’ ‘in not looking 
to the conjunction of A and B’’ (p. 24). 

The most interesting part of the next discussion, on ‘‘ Association 
Controversies,’’ is an extended summary of Wundt’s theory of Apper- 
ception together with the author’s critical remarks upon it. ‘‘To 
me,’’ says Bain, ‘‘the word Apperception as employed by Wundt is 
unnecessary and unmeaning. All that it is intended to convey is 
much better expressed by our old phraseology. If it is another name 
for the voluntary control of the thoughts, it is superfluous, and there- 
fore mischievous’’ (p. 52). ‘* The point where my disagreement 
. . . begins is in the drawing of a hard and fast line between the 
lower and the higher workings of Association,’’ in the latter of which 
alone, according to Wundt, is Apperception (in the sense of ‘ will 
alone, as attention’’) present as a factor (p. 51). Both in the 
‘* original forming of the associating links’’ and in the ‘‘ subsequent 
rise or resuscitation of ideas ’’ consequent on association, there are pres- 
ent factors ‘‘ partly physical, partly intellectual, partly emotional and 
volitional. To confine the statement to the factor of will alone, as at- 
tention, would be insufficient’’ (p. 50). The vital point, however, in 
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the discussion of Association and Apperception, would appear to be not 
the numder of the separate influential factors, but whether we are to 
conceive of separate factors at all which may come in from without to 
strengthen the formed or the forming links, —as Bain expresses it, 
‘to make up . . . for the feebleness of a contiguous linking’’ or 
**to favor the recall of a resembling image’’ (p. 51). 

The next essay is entitled ‘‘ On Some Points in Ethics,’’ and consists 
in the main of a running criticism of Sir Leslie Stephen’s well-known 
treatise. This part, however, is prefaced by some noteworthy remarks 
upon Bentham and his work. Then follows Mr. Bradley’s short paper 
on ‘‘ Pure Malevolence ’’ with Professor Bain’s long rejoinder. In the 
latter the actual existence of the impulse in question is defended with 
a long series of illustrations, which, if they do not convince, are never- 
theless not easy, all of them, to interpret in any other sense. In the 
case of these more difficult ones, the bias to which Mr. Bradley con- 
fesses will probably remain in the reader’s mind: ‘‘ Even if I did not 
see how to account for malevolence I do not think I could conclude 
that it was original’’ (p. 85). This discussion is followed by a long 
essay on ‘‘ Definition and Demarcation of the Subject-Sciences.’’ 

The most interesting and important paper in the whole collection is 
undoubtedly the one which follows, on ‘‘ The Empiricist Position.’’ 
The introductory paragraphs express the author’s conjecture and belief 
that ‘‘ perhaps experience is merely a matter of degree, the contrast of 
the different schools pointing only to greater or less dependence on it. 
Possibly too the empiricist may be aiming too high; he may fancy 
that he is trusting to experience alone, and be all the while deluding 
himself. I have little doubt that this is more or less true of the earlier 
votaries of the creed’’ (p. 134). If this is so, then the older distinc- 
tion of Empiricism, on the one hand, as over against ‘‘Apriorism,’’ Tran- 
scendentalism, Intuitionism, is no longer adequate to express the issue. 
‘If I do not greatly mistake, the most definite contrast between 
empiricism and its opposite stateable at the present stage is that in- 
tuition, to whatever length it may be suggestive, is in no case valid 
without the confirmation of experience. The empiricist may not 
quarrel with intuitive or innate ideas; his quarrel is with innate cer- 
tainties’’ (#did.). The empiricist position is then defined in the body 
of the paper under the several heads of Epistemology, Cause — Uni- 
formity of Nature, Perception of a Material World, and Thought and 
Reality. 

Under the first head Professor Bain defines the empiricist contention 
as declaring that there is no need of a separate group of ‘ innate ideas,’ 
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universal forms of synthesis, transcendental principles, in order to 
explain the origin, nature, and validity of knowledge. ‘‘ The Kantian 
‘forms* . . . are met by the empiricist’s assertion that all ideas may 
be accounted for by our ordinary intellectual powers, codperating with 
the senses. . . .’’ The empiricist accepts ‘‘the amendment of 
Leibniz—nisi intellectus ipse.’’ ‘* Nay, more—he would also postu- 
late, as being equally co-present, all the emotional and volitional 
workings of the mind; and, having done so, he would endeavor to 
dispense with every other pretended source of our ideas’’ (pp. 135 f. 
Italics mine). In our knowledge “ the particular and the general, 
in their ultimate nature, must move together. . . . If it were said 
that mere sensation . . . could not do all this, the objection must 
be allowed. But sensation does not work in pure isolation; it is 
backed by the entire resources of the intellect. . . When. . . all 
such forces are allowed for, I am at a loss to perceive the difficulty ’’ 
(pp. 138 f.). Now this statement manifestly shows an appreciation 
of the force of modern criticism of the empiricist theory of knowl- 
edge, but shows this rather in its distribution of emphasis, and its 
explicit recognition of all the factors involved in knowledge, than in 
any difference of principle as compared with the empiricism of Locke 
and Hume. This very fact, however, gives to Professor Bain’s dis- 
cussion an importance which might not attach to it, taken simply as a 
chapter in the history of empiricism. It suggests the question whether 
the currently accepted criticism of empiricism is really sufficiently con- 
scious of its own meaning, and, accordingly, sufficiently explicit in its 
utterances to render the empiricist position no longer respectable or 
tenable: Thus, we should venture to say in reply to Professor Bain’s 
' statement, as given above, that no one, nowadays at least, seriously re- 
gards the ‘‘ Kantian forms’’ as other than abstracted phases of the intel- 
lectual, emotional, and volitional ‘‘ workings of the mind,’’ that the 
construction of them which he has suggested involves a misconception 
of the essential meaning of Kant and the ‘ Neo-Kantians.’ But is it 
clear that the Neo-Kantians have entirely freed themselves from the 
master’s uncertainty as between (1) the pure conceptions and the pure 
principles of the understanding as abstract presentations of modes of 
intellectual functioning, and (2)these same things as substantive ‘ ele- 
ments’ having a certain stateable content as pure knowledge in 
abstraction from experience ? Our objection to Professor Bain’s revised 
and articulate empiricism would, in this controversy as above, transfer 
itself to the province of psychology, and there press for an explanation 
of the functional relations which subsist, as he conceives them, between 
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** our ordinary intellectual powers ’’ and the ‘‘ equally co-present . . . 
emotional and volitional workings of the mind.’’ The essence of 
empiricism, Professor Bain declares, lies in its test of validity, viz., 
** consistency, or the absence of contradiction, throughout a sufficiently 
wide range of conscious experiences’’ (p. 142). The ‘ Kantian,’ 
one might suppose, would willingly accept this criterion ; but he would 
like to know how wide a range of experiences is a ‘ sufficiently’ wide 
one, and what are the meaning and the requisite psychological con- 
ditions of an agent’s recognition of ‘inconsistency’ or ‘ contra- 
diction ’ between a hitherto accepted universal judgment and a judg- 
ment of particular fact. Professor Bain’s discussion of empiricism 
under the three remaining heads of the paper still further illustrates 
his interpretation of universals as more or less insecure judgments of 
fact, rather than as formulated working postulates whose proper claim 
is not so much that they are true as that they aid in the discovery of 
truth. This problem of universals would appear to be the ultimate 
problem at issue between ‘‘ empiricism and its opposite.’’ 

The next four papers are severally entitled ‘‘ Physiological Expres- 
sion in Psychology,’’ ‘‘ Pleasure and Pain,’’ ‘‘ Definition and Problems 
of Consciousness,’’ and ‘‘ The Respective Spheres and Mutual Helps 
of Introspection and Psycho-Physical Experiment in Psychology.’’ 
The first is, in the main, a protest against the ‘‘ subjective purism ’’ of 
Dr. Ward, Dr. Stout, and Mr. Bradley. The last is an interesting and 
judicious discussion of its problem read before the International Con- 
gress of Experimental Psychology held in London in 1892. The 
volume is brought to a close with the two papers first mentioned by 
title above. 

H. W. Stuart. 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa. 
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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


[ABBREVIATIONS.—Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology; Am. J. 
Th. = The American Journal of Theology; Ar. de Ps. = Archives de Psychologie ; 
Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Ar- 
chiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = The British Journal of Psychology ; 
Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psy- 
chologie; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mét. = Revue de Méta- 
physique ; Rev. Néo.-Sc.= Revue Néo-Scolastique ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique; 
R. da. Fil. = Rivista di Filosofia e Scienze Affini; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrs- 
schrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fiir 
Philosophie und philosophische Kritik; Z. f. Psych. u. Phys. = Zeitschrift fiir 
Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 

Kant und die naturwissenschaftliche Erkenntniskritik der Gegenwart. 
(Mach, Hertz, Stallo, Clifford.) H.KLEINPETER. Kantstudien, VIII, 
2-3, pp. 258-320. 

The author proposes to give a general interpretation of Kant’s episte- 
mology, a criticism of this from the standpoint of modern scientific theory, 
a statement of such of Kant's principles as have positive value, and an 
account of recent progress in epistemology. To Kant the mathematics 
and mathematical physics of his day were the ideal of science. Since then 
a new conception of the essence of science has arisen. Mathematics led 
the way, and the revision of its fundamental principles still proceeds. 
The epistemology of physics has changed even more radically ; not one of 
Kant's a friori principles of natural science is now unquestioned, not even 
the persistence of matter. The traditional logic is now seen to be wholly 
inadequate. Thus Kant's presuppositions have fallen away. Kant is a 
dualist: the existence of things-in-themselves, in the sense of naive real- 
ism, he accepts uncritically ; hence arises for him the problem of knowl- 
edge. His answer is three-fold: That things-in-themselves are as such 
unknowable ; that we can know phenomena, and in part a Priori ; that we 
can also rightly infer the truth of certain metaphysical ideas, though we 
cannot know them as we know phenomena. We can know the phenome- 
nal world, because we have a part in its origin ; and this fact is logically 
necessary, because without it nothing like experience could come to pass. 
Kant's thing-in-itself is a mere hypothesis ; all that is given us is the psy- 
chological elements or rather complexes of these. The transcendental 
nature of space is a mere unsupported assertion. There is no ready-made 
space-perception ; it perfects itself only with time. Haptical, optical, and 
geometrical space are diverse. Spaceis a concept, a product of abstraction. 
The possibility of geometry rests simply on the power to construct spatial 
images and investigate their properties. How far these images correspond 
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to reality is for experience to decide. In the Analytic, Kant assumes an 
ideal logic, as formerly an ideal mathematics. The table of the categories 
omits the most important concept-forming functions. Kant rightly shows 
that the activity of understanding is necessary to the conception of an 
object, and hence that the conception of an object must be unchangeable 
on its formal side ; but he wrongly concludes that experience is possible 
only under certain a friori determinations. The conception of an object 
is not essential to experience. The given is not the object but the sensa- 
tion complex ; the rest is hypothesis. The Analytic of Judgments adds 
nothing to the argument. Particularly in the account of causality there is 
retrogression from Hume. Kant gives no criterion between the causal 
judgments of science and those of superstition. The Dialectic is of no 
present significance, because we now dispense with the notion of an unde- 
termined. Besides, Kant assumes an infallible reason shared in by all 
men, an assumption that we do not make. Kant has had great influence on 
the development of the epistemology of natural science, as represented by 
Mach, Pearson, Stallo, Hertz, Cornelius, and Clifford. These men follow 
him in his criticism of the older ontology, while rejecting his own unjusti- 
fiable metaphysics. In affirming the ideality of the phenomenal world, 
they even go beyond Kant to Berkeley. They recognize the self-activity 
and freedom of thought. While rejecting the categories as such, they 
hold that our concepts are creatures of our minds, subject to mental laws. 
They go beyond Kant in affirming that the causal connection may be vari- 
ously established by the mind. They accept an a friori (as in the most 
general principles of physics), but not in Kant’s sense as before all experi- 
ence and independent of it. These principles are in part axiomatic 
because mere definitions. The fundamental ground of difference with 
Kant is the rejection of the Platonic ideal of science as confined to uni- 
versal and necessary truth. Science is a human product; it has, there- 
fore, its end, namely, to spare us direct experience. The certainty of 
direct experience is confined to the moment and the individual. Science 
makes available the experience of others and our own former experience. 
The conclusions of science are universal and necessary for all who accept 
its presuppositions ; but to this no one is forced. Of two rival theories 
(both being logically correct), that one has higher worth which mediates in 
the simpler way the knowledge of the facts. The certitude of science is, of 
course, never equal to that of direct experience. Mediate knowledge rests 
on the acceptance of certain fundamental propositions. The direct ex- 
perience can only show their incorrectness, not their correctness ; they are, 
therefore, within limits, arbitrary. THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


The Refutation of Idealism, G.E. Moore. Mind, 48, pp. 433-453- 


It is intended to show that the proposition esse est fercipi is false in all 
the senses ever given to it, especially the idealistic. If esse is fercipi, 
whatever is, is indeed something mental ; but not in the sense in which 
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reality is mental for the idealist. That sense is, that esse is fercipere ; this, 
however, has always been proved by using the premise that esse est percipt. 
This proposition contains three very ambiguous terms. /ercifi originally 
meant sensation only, perhaps ; for modern idealism, it includes thought, 
and it may be here conveniently understood as referring to what is common 
to sensation and thought. As for the copula es¢, it may have three mean- 
ings: (1) That esse and fercifi are precise synonyms ; this does not need 
refutation ; (2) that what is meant by esse, though not absolutely iden- 
tical with what is meant by fercipi, yet includes the latter as a fart of its 
meaning. On this statement, the reality of anything would consist in its 
being experienced and something more besides. This meaning is impor- 
tant only if the third possible meaning is valid, viz. : (3) That wherever 
the other properties of reality are present, ferci~i is also present, and 
may be inferred from them. Esse est percifi would thus be a necessary 
synthetic proposition. Understood as such, it is not refutable. But what 
the idealists maintain is, not that it is such, but the proposition that what- 
ever is experienced is necessarily so ; the object of experience is incon- 
ceivable apart from the subject. And it is probable, in spite of their dis- 
claimers, that they hold this principle because they believe it to be proved 
by the law of contradiction alone. They fail to see that subject and object 
are distinct at all. Many would object to this, and say that they held only 
that, while distinct, they form an inseparable unity, and that to consider 
either by itself would be to make an illegitimate abstraction. But abstrac- 
tions are illegitimate only when that is asserted of a part which is true only 
of the whole ; Hegelians and others, however, use this principle to show 
that, when we try to assert anything whatever of part of an organic whole, 
what we assert can only be true of the whole. This is necessarily false. 
Leaving the question: ‘Is esse fercifi?’ let us ask: ‘ What is a sensation 
or idea?’ Let us call the common element in sensations ‘ consciousness,’ 
and that in which they differ the ‘ object’ of sensation, without for the pres- 
ent attempting to define the meaning of either term. The question then 
arises whether, when, ¢. g., the sensation of blue exists, it is the conscious- 
ness which exists, or the blue which exists, or both. These three alterna- 
tives are all different, so that to hold that to say ‘ blue exists,’ is the same 
thing as to say ‘both blue and consciousness exist,’ is self-contradictory. 
But the consciousness must exist in every sensation as a mental fact, so 
that either both exist or the consciousness exists alone. Hitherto the 
universal answer to this alternative has been that both exist. The ‘object’ 
has been regarded as the ‘ content’ of a sensation or idea, one ‘inseparable 
aspect,’ the other being ‘existence.’ What does this mean? Blue, for 
example, is part of the content of a blue flower. If it is part of the content 
of the sensation of blue, it must have to ‘ consciousness,’ the other element 
the sensation contains, the same relation it has to the other parts of the 
blue flower. It is then here, as in a flower, the quality of a thing, in this 
case of a mental image. But this traditional analysis does not correspond 
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to the fact. The common element in ideas is just what we have called it, 
consciousness or awareness, and to be aware of blue is not to have an image 
in the mind of which blue is the content. The awareness has a unique 
relation to blue, and this, the very same unique fact which constitutes every 
kind of knowledge, has been neglected in the prevailing content theory, 
because philosophers have had no clear conception of what consciousness 
is, it being much more elusive for inspection than the ‘ objective’ element 
in sensations. In knowledge we transcend the circle of our mere experi- 
ence ; we know objects, not mere contents. Nothing we experience is an 
inseparable aspect of our experience, and the assumption that esse es¢ 
percipi is utterly unfounded. If ‘ objects’ were merely inseparable con- 
tents, solipsism could never be disproved. If, on the other hand, we 
clearly recognize the nature of that peculiar relation called ‘awareness of 
anything,’ the question for us is not: ‘ Why external real things?’ but 
rather: ‘ Why not external reals, since there is the same evidence, aware- 
ness, for their existence as for that of our sensations?’ The only reason- 


able alternative to sucha dualism of matter and spirit is absolute scepticism. 
Epmunp H. HOLLANDs, 


La logique etl’ expérience. F.L& DANTEC. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 1, pp. 46-69. 


The notion that mind or intellect isan implement of a superior kind, and 
that the perfection of its functioning is an a@ friori truth, is inadmissible 
from the biological point of view. The biologist regards mind as a result 
of evolution, and, therefore, as possessing no absolute value. Logic is 
simply the résumé of ancestral experience, the outcome of centuries of con- 
tact between our ancestors and the external world. This admirable mechan- 
ism is not a divine gift, but has become what it is through the accumulation 
and transmission of acquired characteristics. It is on a denial of this bio- 
logical view of intellect that M. Poincaré bases his La science et 1’ hypothése. 
A corollary of the position that M. Poincaré opposes is that geometry is an 
experimental science, and yetis neither approximate nor provisional. This 
thesis M. le Dantec attempts to establish by a criticism of M. Poincaré, and 
by a study, from the biological point of view, of human experience, ances- 
tral as wellas personal. The assertion that geometrical conceptions must be 
a priori because these conceptions, ¢. g., the straight line and perfect 
circle, are ideal and not met with in experience, can be made only when 
we overlook the fact that our knowledge is determined by our human needs 
and powers. I can conceive perfect lines and surfaces because I have 
seen them. And if the microscope reveals the imperfection of these lines 
and surfaces, the fact remains that they present themselves as perfect to 
our unassisted observation. M. S. MACDONALD. 


The Definition of Will, U1. F.H. Braptey. Mind, 49, pp. 1-37. 


Several difficulties regarding the author's definition of will are here dis- 
cussed. The first objection, that various typical volitions are irreducible, 
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is answered by showing that in each case the volition consists in the self- 
realization of an idea, and that the various types differ only in the content 
of the idea. (a) Thus in Imperative volition the idea includes both the 
production of an act by another, as end, and the manifestation of my will 
to him, as means to this end. (4) The alleged Hypothetical type of will as 
conditional volition is notadmitted. The Disjunctive will, if it exists, is the 
self-realization of a disjunctive idea, but is not disjunctive in its volition. 
(c) In Negative volition the idea to be realized is that of destruction or 
removal, and hence is positive. The relation of desire and aversion is next 
discussed. Desire, while negative in the implication of change in existing 
conditions, is predominantly positive. In aversion, onthe contrary, the 
negation of that which is, constitutes the main end. The mistaken codrdi- 
nation of desire and aversion has arisen partly from transferring to them 
the opposition of the coérdinates, pain and pleasure. This is confusing, since 
in desire, although the idea is pleasant, the content of the end need not con- 
tain pleasure. In aversion, also, some pleasure must be felt in the idea of 
the change, although the object itself is qualified by pain. Hence a trans- 
formation of desire into aversion is possible, and vice versa. From this 
point of view, the possibility of willing that to which we feel aversion must 
be denied. For, so far as will exists, the positive idea has prevailed, and 
aversion has become subordinate. It is, of course, possible to will or desire 
that to which we are averse, for this implies an actual aversion no more than 
a permanent will or disposition to act involves an actual volition. Against 
the argument that all desire contains conation, it is answered that conation 
is not proved to be essential to volition because the two are related in 
origin. Wish is a specialized form of desire whose object is imaginary, 
and hence can be regarded as attained. The means by which the idea in 
volition realizes itself is next discussed. To deny that the will is a causal 
factor in the production of the action is to reduce will to mere illusion, 
Desire and conation, since not found in all volition, cannot explain the 
result. Nor can pleasure and pain produce volition, for (a) they are not 
always present ; (4) they are not identical with desire and aversion ; nor (c) 
can they explain the detail of will. The actual machinery by which the 
idea is realized is found in the redintegration of a psychical disposition. 
Through experience of an originally physical disposition, the result of the 
process becomes qualified by feelings connected with its beginning, and 
hence the suggestion of these feelings tends to initiate the realization of the 
idea. The objection, that this account implies the sequence of a physical 
effect from a psychical cause, denies the real existence of volition, and is 
based merely on prejudice. A further objection, that it is not evident from 
this explanation why any idea should not realize itself, may be answered by 
referring to the fact of general inertia, the need of support in existing con- 
ditions, and the possibility that the idea of change may itself be so qualified 
as to preclude immediate realization. In the origin and growth of disposi- 
tions and habits, pleasure and pain are important factors, although they do 
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not enter the essence of volition. It may be objected that will cannot be 
based upon dispositions, since dispositions really rest upon will. But the 
attempt to trace dispositions to an origin in volition cannot succeed, for dis- 
positions seem to be physical in origin, and hence not subject to psycho- 
logical investigation. Finally, if it were possible to trace the origin of dis- 
positions in the individual to pleasure and pain, it could not be concluded 


that pleasure and pain were essential to the definition of will. 
GRACE MEAD ANDRUS. 


La raison et les antinomies. Ul. F. Everztin. Rev. de Mét., XII, 2, 

pp. 241-258. 

The author, continuing the treatment begun in previous articles on the 
Kantian antinomies, asks whether the idea of spontaneity can be reconciled 
with the demand of science for invariable law. Strict necessity and bare 
contingency are both abstractions. Inthe homogeneity of the primitive 
stages in reality, spontaneity appears as simple undifferentiated movement, 
uniform and therefore apparently necessary. This stage of expansion 
yields to one of concentration and individualization, ending in the first 
dim appearance of /iberty in man. All through nature we find the ex- 
pression in every being of two wills, the generic will to continue the form 
of the species, the individual will to continue this form according to its 
own conditions and desires. The generic will apart from the individual is 
a mere formula; the individual apart from the generic is mere caprice. 
Both are elements in all sponaneity, law being founded on the first, and 
the variation which science must recognize as real having its cause in the 
second. Abstract order is a geometer’s dream ; real order is composed of 
variety and harmony. Law is based on the fixed will of the species, the 
difference between the law and the facts finds its cause in the will, always 


ultimately free, of the individual. 
Epmunp H. HOLLANDS. 


Auf wem ruht Kants Geist? Ericu Apickes. Ar. f. sys. Ph., X, 1, pp. 
I-19. 


Such a philosophy as that of Kant can never be appropriated as a whole 
by any other independent mind. Both the intellectual environment in 
which he lived and his own personal character contained many conflicting 
elements such as could never be identically reproduced. The rationalism 
of the Enlightenment was dominant in his thought as a whole, but occa- 
sionally yielded to opposed tendencies. This rationalism shows itself 
especially in the demand for universal validity which deprived his religion 
of individual adaptiveness, made an ideal of mathematical form and 
method, and prevented the acceptance of Hume's causal theory. Kant 
was forever compromising between his theoretical conclusions and the needs 
of his feeling and willing nature. It is in his inconsistencies as a thinker 
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that his human character is revealed. No.other thinker could support just 
such inconsistencies as Kant's. Nor, after giving up the system as a whole, 
can one fairly claim to be thinking and teaching as Kant would do under 
the altered conditions of to-day ; for of what character his life-work would 
be to-day no man knows. To be a Kantian in the wider sense of the term, 
—to carry on this or that tendency of his and transform it in accordance 
with present needs, —is scarcely more or less than to be a philosopher at 


THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


Helmholtz in seinem Verhiilinis 2u Kant. A. Rient. Kant Studien, 

IX, 1 u. 2, pp. 261-285. 

Helmholtz was the first to revive interest in Kant by calling attention to 
the agreement between the results of the Transcendental A’sthetic and those 
of the modern physiologico-psychological theory of sensuous perception. 
But it is not in the physiological interpretation of Kant, now recognized 
as inadequate, that the significance of Helmholtz for philosophy is to be 
sought, but rather in his reassertion of the close relationship between phi- 
losophy and science, which had been broken by the speculative systems of 
Schelling and Hegel, by recognizing the peculiar domain of a discipline 
which had been placed under suspicion by the exaggerated claims of the 
Identity Philosophy. Philosophy with Helmholtz was identical with episte- 
mology, and its rights in that domain he asserted again and again. He em- 
phasized, in the spirit of Kant, the distinction between metaphysics and 
philosophy ; for by metaphysics he understood ‘‘ that so-called science whose 
purpose it is to discover, by pure thought, the final principles which are to 
explain the world."’ There is also a metaphysics in science, but Helmholtz 
is no materialist, and he censures the ‘‘ tirades of Vogt and Moleschott,”’ and 
those naturalists who have taken the traditional scientific conceptions of 
matter, energy, and atoms, and have made them mere metaphysical catch- 
words. Helmholtz approaches the Kantian doctrine most nearly in an early 
sketch which contains the first outlines of his philosophy. A twofold task 
of science is distinguished : (1) The ordered review of the empirical, and (2) 
the formulation of concepts from which the particular perceptions may be 
deduced, concepts which are declared to be universal and necessary forms 
of all perception of nature. Practically the same views are expressed in the 
treatise on the conservation of energy, published a little later, at the age of 
twenty-six, but Helmholtz refers to them in later life as having been influ- 
enced too strongly by the epistemological doctrine of Kant. While the 
differences between his early and his later views are not so great as he 
thought, it is true that his doctrine of causality approached more nearly to 
that of Hume and Mill than to that of Kant. The reasons for this change of 
attitude toward Kant are to be found in his physiological interpretation of 
the critical philosophy, in the comparison which he draws between the 
forms of perception and thought and Miiller’s theory of the specific energy 
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of the senses. This way of regarding the Cri#igue led to a misapprehen- 
sion, All the emphasis was necessarily placed upon the subjective origin 
of knowledge a frior?, while Kant’s purpose was to prove the objective 
validity of this knowledge a/though it was a priori. Of the two objections 
Helmholtz brings against Kant’s doctrine of space, the first, namely, that 
the axioms which determine the idea of space are not necessities of thought, 
is entirely in the sense of Kant, and the second, that the axioms of geometry 
cannot be admitted to be grounded in the given form of our faculty of per- 
ception, does not disprove but rather confirms his position. The argument 
of pseudospherical space has not been made out. Original endowments 
play less and less part in Helmholtz’s theory of knowledge until impulse 
and reflex movements alone remain. Increased emphasis is placed on the 
concept of uniformity in order to explain the correspondence between 
thoughts and things, cause and energy. Helmholtz’s later doctrine of con- 
notations, his argument against the syllogism, and his ‘ permanent possi- 
bilities of sensation ' show clearly the influence of Mill. 
Emit C. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


On the Definition of Psychology. James Warp. Br. J. Ps., I, 1, pp. 

3-25- 

Though the question is of prime importance to all students of philosophy, 
a precise definition of psychology has never been formulated. The history 
of psychology shows three attitudes toward mental phenomena: (1) The 
unduly objective attitude by which mind is identified with life ; (2) the un- 
duly subjective, by which mind and body are completely separated ; (3) 
the more mature balance of the two former in the concept of concrete ex- 
perience. Aristotle is the chief representative of the first attitude. The 
soul is, for him, the form of the body. His conception corresponds closely 
to the modern biological notion of function. Even the passive intellect he 
regards asin close relation to the organism, though he holds that there 
exists also an active intellect by which man participates in the divine. 
Descartes is the representative of the subjective psychology. He began by 
regarding mind and matter as two incompatible substances, and restricted 
psychology to the immediate facts of consciousness. His rationalism, how- 
ever, led him into analytic distinctions and away from concrete facts. The 
complete dualism of his system left no way of explaining the actual con- 
nection of mind and body except by an appeal to the deity. Descartes 
failed to see that objectivity is a necessary condition of conscious experi- 
ence, and that the separation of the two is an abstraction from concrete 
reality, We must, therefore, reject all definitions of psychology as the 
science of ‘mind,’ or the science of the ‘internal sense.’ Psychology 
deals with the subjective standpoint of individual existence, but this means 
the standpoint of the living subject in intercourse with its environment. 
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Physical science deals with the aspects of experience which are common to 
all individuals. From the standpoint of psychology, the life of the indi- 
vidual is seen to be mainly volitional and emotional, a fact which was 
overlooked by the prevailing intellectualism of psychology before Kant. 
Cognition and perception are now seen to be instruments for the guidance 
of volition and action. For the definition of psychology the term ‘ experi- 
ence’ is preferable to the more common term ‘consciousness,’ because the 
latter does not sufficiently recognize the duality of subjective and objective, 
and consequently leads to ambiguity. Since we know no experience ex- 
cept our own, analytic psychology must precede genetic. 
GeorGE H. SABINE. 


An Inquiry into the Nature of Hallucinations, Boris Stpts. Psych. 
Rev. XI, I, pp. 15-29; 2, pp. 104-137. 


Every normal percept is composed of a sensory nucleus and a mass of 
secondary elements which are organically related to it. The nucleus is 
the prominent and vivid portion of the percept, the portion corresponding 
to direct peripheral stimulation ; the other elements, though indispen- 
sable, may vary considerably without vitally affecting the quality of the per- 
cept. These secondary elements are not representative memory images, 
because they fuse with the nucleus and are sensory in character. Thus, 
we visually perceive hardness and smoothness. Yet they are not really 
sensations, for there is no external stimulus to correspond to them. They 
must be described, therefore, as secondarily sensory, and as forming an inter- 
mediate stage between real sensations and representative ideas. Physio- 
logically, it may be assumed that these perceptual complexes correspond to 
the functioning of organic complexes of psycho-physical elements associated 
with a central nucleus. Hallucinatory perception arises from the disso- 
ciation of these secondary sensations from the nucleus of the percept. In 
pathological cases the directly stimulated portions of the percept frequently 
disappear entirely from consciousness, and the secondary sensations, to- 
gether with other associated material, appear as the hallucinatory percep- 
tion. These facts are opposed to the view that hallucinations are ever of 
purely central origin. They point to the belief that hallucinations are 
always of peripheral origin, and are to be regarded as complex cases of 
secondary sensations from which the primary sensation is dissociated and 
put into the background of consciousness. The dissociation and subexci- 
tation of the secondary elements are the central conditions of hallucina- 
tion ; peripheral stimulation supplies the nucleus around which the sec- 
ondary elements crystallize. The dream consciousness is an example of 
hallucinatory perception. Here a direct sensation (usually coenzsthetic) 
associates with it systems of secondary sensations almost at haphazard, 
though the associated system must have some slight degree of congruence 
with the primary sensation. The dream consciousness shows many of the 
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characteristics of the mental dissociation found in serious mental disorders ; 
insane hallucinations are in many respects waking dreams. The intense 
reality which attaches to hallucinations arises from the sensory character 
of their contents, for, under ordinary circumstances, the senses are, so to 
speak, our points of contact with reality. Any state of mental dissociation, 
like light sleep, favors the formation of hallucinations, The theory of the 
central arousal of hallucinations rests on the fallacy that an ideational ele- 
ment, by increase of intensity, may become sensory, a view which is un- 
tenable on both psychological and physiological grounds. The theory of 
dissociation explains also the phenomena of double thinking, in which the 
patient hears his thoughts uttered aloud by an external voice. This is due 
to subconscious whispering of the thoughts and to the consequent stimula- 
tion of the auditory centers. The merely central and the merely peri- 


pheral explanation of these cases are alike inadequate. 
GeorGe H. SABINE. 


Verstehen und Begreifen : Eine psychologische Untersuchung. 1. HER- 
MANN Swosopa. _V. f. w. Ph., XXVII, 3, pp. 241-295. 


Expression, which, as has been pointed out, has primarily a subjective 
significance and is only secondarily a means of communication, may 
be described generally as a secondary excitation in the motor centers 
or in any other part of the nervous system. In many cases the kind 
of excitations and the excited field are not dissimilar in different per- 
sons, 7. ¢., the movements have become conventional as gestures. The 
primary excitations and the objects of expression are feelings. How feel- 
ings are transferred may be illustrated by the art of music. It is often 
denied that music has content; its whole content is said to consist in its 
form. Opposed to this claim of the theorists is the testimony of artists 
themselves, on the one hand, and of hearers, on the other, to whom music 
is a revelation such as no language has power to impart. But it is easy to 
attach too much importance to the feeling of the artist or the hearer. For 
the artist probably undervalues the intimate relation of his work to his 
whole personality, and ascribes the service it renders him to its objective 
quality ; the dilettante is often perplexed because a song into which he has 
‘thrown his whole soul’ is utterly without effect on others. And, in the 
case of the hearer, the effect that a piece of music produces on him depends 
upon a whole series of circumstances with the production of which the 
music has nothing whatever to do; this is sufficiently apparent when we 
consider that the effect is often very different. Music is, of course, a means 
of expression, because it is often influenced by feeling ; but this is repre- 
sented in its form. The characteristic form elements of a feeling are trans- 
ferred to a definite presentation field. To illustrate: The complex ‘ love- 
longing,’ which is to form the content of a composer's piece, and which 
may be represented by a curve showing the rise and fall of feeling, has 
characteristic form elements which are taken up by the form elements 
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produced by the various devices known to the musical artist. Expression 
may be defined physiologically as the uniforming influence upon the more 
sensitive of two nervous fields simultaneously excited by virtue of the inti- 
mate connection of the whole nervous system and its economical nature. 
The stronger and more persistent the excitation, the more uniforming the in- 
fluence; hence the testimony of great composers that, if they only hold before 
them clearly and definitely a given feeling, the musical elements of a com- 
position take form quite spontaneously. For power of expression, as dis- 
tinguished from designation or description, spoken language has a great 
advantage over the written symbol by reason, again, of the greater mobil- 
ity of its form. The symbol, or in spoken language the mere articulation, 
communicates the thought (designation) ; the modulation of the voice ex- 
presses the feeling which the thought produces ; it is the commentary of 
the emotions upon the propositions of the intellect. The power of expres- 
sion is far less in language than the power of impression ; for while it serves 
the subjective needs of the speaker or writer only indifferently, it is able 
by virtue of its power of designation to produce the conditions of feeling, 
the psychical situation, from which the feelings will emerge of themselves. 
Understanding has heretofore been used synonymously with apperception ; 
but when we come to the understanding of predication, an important distinc- 
tion must be made. The traditional treatment of apperception has not 
sufficiently distinguished between apperception of objects and that of 
predication. While an object is a thing apart, a predication is a part of a 
greater whole, and it has meaning only in its relation. If a predication is 
to be understood, it is not so important to establish a relation between it and 
the hearer, as to establish in him the same relation as exists between it and 
the person making it. Apperception means the reception and modification 
of a percept by my peculiar mental content, which, in the case of predication, 
can mean nothing else than to misunderstand it. To understand it means to 
construct from my own psychical material the mental content of the speaker. 
Apperception and understanding can be identical only if the mental contents 
of two individuals are the same. According to Avenarius’s theory of the vital 
series, to understand a thing means to include it in the series ; to misunder- 
stand it means not to include it in the series ; and the whole meaning of a 
predication will depend upon the place in the series which it occupies. A 
sure criterion by which to determine with what section of a series we have 
to do is the feeling by which it is accompanied. The initial section (vital 
difference) is accompanied by feelings of pain ; the medial section, in which 
we are groping about for solutions, by feelings of uncertainty, unclearness ; 
while the conclusion of the series is accompanied by the pleasurable feeling 
of relief. A predication in the initial section, in order to be understood, needs 
only to contain a designation of the circumstances which brought about the 
vital difference. Understanding of the medial section demands the vital 
difference belonging to it, which is also the case in the final section of the 
series. Emi C. 
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Naturalism and Agnosticism, The Gifford Lectures delivered before the 
University of Aberdeen in the years 1896-1898 by James WARD. Second 
edition. Two volumes. London, Adam and Charles Black, 1903.—pp. 


XX, 333; xiii, 301. 


This second edition of Ward’s well-known Gifford Lectures is distin- 
guished, first, by a number of minor corrections in the text ; thus, ¢. g., in 
place of and +~" as symbols of ‘‘ indeterminate forms, we have now, 
correctly, % and @ /,, (II, 148), and in place of having the St. Lawrence (!) 
pitching over Niagara Falls, we have now, quite safely, ‘‘ the full volume of 
the river’’ (I, 208). Secondly, the references in the footnotes are made 
exact ; in particular, the numerous references in Spencer's First Principles 
are now made to the sections as well as to the pages of the earlier editions, 
as well as to the sections corresponding, but differently paged, in the more 
recent revised edition. Thirdly, there is appended to each volume a 
number of notes, explanatory and controversial, dealing especially with the 
more important published criticisms of the work. As there is no modifica- 
tion of any point of doctrine, the chief interest of this new edition lies in 
these notes. 

The longest of the supplementary notes (I, 303-315) discusses the defence 
of physical realism undertaken by Principal Riicker in his Inaugural 
Address as President of the British Association in 1901 in opposition to the 
view of Ward and others, that our developed physical conceptions, so far 
from leading to ultimate reality, are merely an intellectually manageable 
descriptive scheme substituted for the incomprehensible complexity of con- 
crete facts. This ‘symbolic’ view of our ultimate physical conceptions, 
which, if correct, completely undermines the foundations of the mechanical 
theory as a dogmatic system, was absurdly interpreted by some of Ward's 
critics as a flagrant attack on science itself. In reply, it is shown that the 
view in question is not only held by many eminent workers in science at 
the present time, but is virtually conceded in the end by Principal Riicker 
himself ; for he too admits that the realistically thought constructions of 
atoms, the ether, etc., are only ‘working hypotheses,’ for which other 
hypotheses, more suitable, may conceivably, in the course of time, be sub- 
stituted. In Ward's view the process of modification or substitution is 
actually going on ; he points, for example, to the new ‘energetics.’ And 
as against the dogmatism of the mechanical theory, the argument is conclu- 
sive. The physicist, as physicist, has a natural motive for regarding his 
conceptions as real, so long, at least, as they work ; he has surely, how- 
ever, no good motive, in view of the history of science itself, as well as in 
view of reflection on thought as a function of the organization of a develop- 
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ing and many-sided experience, for putting forth his conceptions as the 
foundation of an ultimate philosophy. 

There is an important series of notes (1, 327-333) on the principles of 
organic evolution, in which the author defends his doctrine of ‘‘ subjective 
selection’’; an interesting and straightforward reply (II, 291) to the criti- 
cisms of Bradley and others on his doctrine of activity ; also a note (II, 293) 
of exceptional clearness and force in reply to certain criticisms of Professor 
A. E. Taylor and the late Professor Ritchie on his doctrine of contingency 
and freedom. Finally, there is a large number of notes (I, 317-327) deal- 
ing with the controversy with Spencer. 

In the original lectures, Ward had criticised Spencer, among other rea- 
sons, for applying his doctrine of evolution to the universe as a single 
object, for teaching that there was an alternation of evolution and dissolu- 
tion in the totality of things, and for maintaining, —to get the evolutionary 
process at work, —the essential instability of the homogeneous. The criti- 
cism was published in 1899. In December of that year, Spencer replied 
in an article in the Fortnightly Review, and in the following year pub- 
lished a revised edition of the First Principles, which had appeared 
unchanged in a stereotyped edition for thirty years, and in this new edi- 
tion quietly modified or suppressed all the most damaging passages cited 
by Ward in his contention. Then, in an appendix of five pages dealing 
expressly with Ward's criticism, he roundly charges the author with follow- 
ing the usual course of controversy, namely, setting up a man of straw in 
order to knock him down! It is to be regretted, in view of these changes 
of position, that so large an amount of space was devoted to Spencer in the 
lectures. Doubtless, if Ward were writing them now, the treatment of 
Mr. Spencer would be very different. But with the text and the notes as 
mutually explanatory, it is perhaps just as well that the original criticism 
should stand as illustrative of Spencer's intellectual shiftiness and contro- 
versial methods. In addition to the criticisms here offered by Ward, it 
may be remarked that, in spite of the suppressions in Mr. Spencer’s new 
text, some, at least, of the old ideas still inadvertently linger as, ¢. g., 3186, 
p. 497, where a formula is desiderated ‘‘ equally applicable to existences 
taken singly and in their totality,’’ ‘‘to the whole history of each and to 
the whole history of all."’ 

The notes in this second edition are to be cordially welcomed as enhanc- 
ing the value of a book that already ranks among the most important con- 
tributions to recent British philosophy. They will add to the author's 
established reputation for keen and subtle dialectic ; still better, they will 
serve to clear up not a few of the most disputable points in the discussion 


of the matters treated in the lectures. 
H. N. GARDINER. 


SMITH COLLEGE. 
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Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit. By AUGUSTE 
SABATIER. Translated by Louise S—Eymour HovuGuton. New York, 
McClure, Phillips, & Co.—pp. xxxii, 410. 


This work was completed by Dean Sabatier only a few months before his 
death. It was not revised by him for publication, and its form, which its 
editors preferred to leave unchanged, is not without defects. There is a 
certain amount of repetition ; the order, too, would admit of some im- 
provement. Yet these defects are not veryserious. The thought of Dean 
Sabatier is generally precise and luminous; his exposition is singularly 
clear. His style is epigrammatic ; one might perhaps say of him what he 
has said of Lessing: his mind is like a diamond which not only cuts but 
sparkles. The work, moreover, may be taken to express his most mature 
and cherished convictions ; on its completion, he said to his wife it ‘‘ must 
come out whatever happens."’ 

Sabatier accords ample recognition to the function of authority, provided 
that function is rightly understood. The individual life is determined not 
only physically, but morally and intellectually, by the collective life in 
which itis found. The authority of the family, of the school, of the church 
is a conservative and educating potency. But the pedagogic function of 
authority, which is its justification, is also its limitation. ‘‘ Like every 
good teacher, authority should labor to render itself useless."’ Through 
authority the individual and the race should develop autonomy. Not that 
authority can ever be abrogated ; but it must be brought under the criti- 
cism of reason. It ‘‘is, and can be, no other than relative '’ (p. xxviii). 
But this is not the conception of authority which the churches have 
adopted. In religion authority has meant infallibility ; there is an infallible 
Church, or Pope, or Book. 

Sabatier’s work is in large part a history of these conceptions. He has 
chosen this historical mode of treating them in order to exhibit their 
futility. As he reminds us, Die Geschichte ist ein Gericht. The immanent 
dialectic in the history of a doctrine exposes its contradictions. The churchly 
conceptions of authority find in their history their refutation. 

In the development of the Roman Catholic dogma of authority, there can 
be traced separately the gradual exaltation of tradition and the growth of 
the episcopate. The tradition of the primitive church was in fluid form, 
consisting of the various narratives of Jesus's life. But by the stress of its 
conflict with heresies, and by other causes, the church was led in the course 
of the centuries to adopt the conception of an infallible doctrine, infallibly 
interpreted. The marks of this tradition were finally formulated : uni- 
versality, antiquity, and the consent of all. But with the rise of modern 
historical criticism, trouble began ; it was found impossible to maintain the 
immutability of the church's doctrine. Curiously enough, help came to 
the church from a Protestant source. Schleiermacher represented tradition 
as the soul of a religious society manifesting itself in ever new creations. 
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This conception was eagerly adopted by such Catholics as Moehler and 
Newman, and tradition was declared to be the reincarnation of Christ from 
generation to generation. But the infallibility of the tradition is preserved, 
Sabatier points out, only by a deification of the church in all its produc- 
tions, and ‘‘to deify history is to deny it in its essence and reality ’’ (p. 67). 

The dogma of tradition, however, is in reality subordinate to the dogma 
of the episcopate. Inthe early church all believers were ‘ priests,’ and the 
constitution of the individual congregations was republican. After a time 
the authority was vested in one efiscopos. Then there arose a strife among 
the bishops, which of them was greatest ; and the Roman, by virtue of 
imperial position and poiitical wisdom, gained the supremacy. The com- 
bination of the conception of supernatural knowledge of truth with the con- 
ception of the supremacy of the Roman bishops finally resulted in the dogma 
of Papal infallibility. If any one denies the infallible authority or the 
supreme power of jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff, let him be anathema. 

But the irony of the history is manifest. As Canon Déllinger has said : 
‘« The Catholic believer will say, ‘1 believe in the infallible Pope because 
the Pope has said that he is infallible’’’ (p. 135). Moreover, the Papacy 
in presence of the great modern movements isin a dilemma. Nottospeak 
of its political distress, it must, in the domain of thought, either forbid philo- 
sophical discussion, or accept it. In the former case, it will be treated to 
the disdainful neglect of modern science ; in the latter, it will abdicate its 
prerogative of supernatural authority. 

Protestantism started with a revival of the early Christian spirit. It 
rested on a subjective basis : the Bible was true, for it contained Christi- 
anity. But soon the Bible became an external authority ; and every word, 
even the Hebrew vowel-points had to be regarded as inspired. Sabatier 
shows how historical criticism has worked havoc with this doctrine. The 
last bulwark of the system of authority is found in the words of Jesus; 
these, at least, it is said, are infallible. But, Sabatier asks, is there evi- 
dence that the account of these words is infallible? Moreover, some con- 
servative theologians feel constrained to give up the infallibility of Jesus in 
regard to such matters as cosmology and demoniac possession. 

The last part of the book contains a more explicit account of the author's 
view of true religion, the religion of the spirit. Jesus was the founder of 
this religion. Not that Jesus claimed for his person any metaphysical 
dignity ; he lived this religious life, and in the consciousness of this called 
men to him that he might give them what he had in himself. 

Thus faith is ‘‘ God consciously felt in the heart, the inward revelation 
of God."’ Sabatier rejects as inadequate Schleiermacher’s definition of 
religion as the feeling of dependence. ‘‘ Divine law and human law are 
essentially identical. And it is this immanent law which. . . necessarily 
constitutes man at the same time dependent, in his character as a created 
being, and free, in so far as he is a moral and spiritual being. . . . Religion 
is the vital and happy reconciliation of dependence and freedom "’ (p. 321). 
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It is ‘the sentiment of this relation between the moral being and the law 
which governs him. For this it is not necessary to believe in God in the 
traditional sense of the word.’’ Later in the work he says, with doubtful 
consistency, that the highest stage of religion is reached when God is 
revealed, not as a power or as law, but as love ; religion then also takes 
the form of love (p. 374). 

The relation of theology to the religious sentiment is discussed at some 
length. Faith precedes theology. The moral and intellectual elements in 
the act of faith are organically connected, yet the priority of the moral 
factor is insisted on. Pure abstract logic says that one must know before 
he can adore, historical psychology shows that in the first instance one 
desires, prays, adores, and thus comes to know, and that the definition of 
the object of adoration is drawn from the worship offered to it and the 
benefit expected from it (p. 353). Again: ‘‘It is by good right that 
Christians say that faith, the earliest manifestation of the life of the soul, 
comes from the immanent action of God. Man, therefore, receives life 
but makes his own belief.'’ The character of this intellectual work is 
‘*always and necessarily subjective and contingent."’ 

Theology can become scientific by adopting the method of observation 
and experiment, and by choosing for itself, as the other sciences have done, 
a well-defined field of study. The ‘‘ section of reality which it is the duty 
of theology to study is the religious phenomenon in general and the Chris- 
tian phenomenon in particular’’ (p. 348). ‘‘ Theology, therefore, has two 
sources, psychology and history.’’ It knows ‘‘ no sources of information 
beyond these. 

There seems no place for philosophy or dogmatics. Yet it is said in 
another passage that dogmas are to be made intelligible and respectable 
(p. 358); and when it is added that account must be taken of the experi- 
mental knowledge of the universe gained by astronomy, geology, etc. 
(p. 361), there seems to be demanded, not a mere analysis of the religious 
sentiment, but a systematic philosophy. 

Sabatier’s initial error is in separating religion from cognition. Prayer, 
adoration, without some recognition of an object, is unintelligible. As 
religion means a conscious relation to an object, it is necessary it should 
know that object, or have a philosophy of it. The religious life may depend 
on other factors than philosophical cognition. But this cognition is, at 
least, one factor, and till it is fully attained, religion cannot reach its high- 
est form. WALTER SMITH. 

Lake Forest COLLEGE, 


L'unité dans [ étre vivant (Essai d'une biologie chimique). Par F&LIx 
Le Dantec. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1902.—pp. viii, 412. 


Without attempting an exposition of the work as a whole, we may indi- 
cate certain chapters whose problems are of historic interest, such as the 
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numerous ones dealing with the definition of the individual organism and 
the species. 

The author takes it to be a general principle of all classification, that ‘‘ the 
definition of the species is qualitative, and the determination of the individ- 
ual is quantitative’’ (p. 88). The analysis is not sufficiently close to enable 
one to say how the author would define the distinction between qualitative 
and quantitative relations ; the important result for biological classification 
is that identity of chemical constituents is sufficient to establish qualitative 
likeness, while the proportions in which constituents enter give quantitative 
differences. There is, then, a common chemical quality in all individuals 
of the same species, with quantitative coefficients defining the individual 
(pp. 88 ff.). 

Observe the place accorded to the fundamental variations that biology is 
obliged to recognize : variation of tissue, variation of individuality, varia- 
tion of species. Imagine, namely, the chemical substances a, 4... to 
enter with coefficients «, 8, ... into groups, and these in turn to enter, 
with coefficients 2, 4, . . . into the cell composition. The species of the 
organism is defined by a, 6...; the individuality by «, 8... which at 
any moment are the same in all the groups and all the cells of a single 
organism. The tissues are defined by the factors 4, u,. . . which have one 
set of values in the blood, another in the muscles, etc. (Chap. x), 

On what factors do these variations depend? The variation of tissue 
must be conceived as a physico-chemical reaction of the embryo to its 
environment. It is conceivable, however, that this environment might so 
affect an organism as to alter its coefficients of individuality. As these are 
common to all the cells, the supposition requires that the reproductive cells 
be modified along with the others ; a hypothetical basis for the inheritance 
of acquired characteristics is thus provided (pp. 57 ff., 150 ff.). Another 
way in which the coefficients of individuality are modified in offspring is 
through the composition of the factors belonging to true parent organ- 
isms (p. 68). 

Are we, finally, to conceive these factors which modify the individual in 
a quantitative way as effecting, in time, a qualitative change, 7. ¢., varia- 
ation of species? On this point the author is far from clear. For while ad- 
mitting the possibility of such transformation (p. 100), while forced indeed 
to admit its actuality or else to deny common ancestry to different species, 
it would appear that all his studies of particular cases of transformation are 
within the species, 7. ¢., involve the quantitative coefficients only (pp. 149 ff.). 

We may compare this chemical basis of definition with others. How, 
for example, do the tissues, individuals, species defined chemically, corre- 
spond to those of the usual morphological definitions? The correspond- 
ence is complete; for the form of an organism being nothing but its 
configuration of equilibrium in a given medium, and this being dependent 
on its chemical composition, there must be just as many morphological as 
chemical differences between organisms. In particular, it is the i#heritable 
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form of equilibrium that is the best test for the coefficients of individuality, 
— it is this which enables us to distinguish a true individual from a colony 
(pp. 131 ff.). Finally, this chemical principle of classification yields the 
same result as the genetic, now commonly adopted. After a skilful dis- 
play of the difficulties attending the reconstruction of family trees on the 
data of morphological resemblances, the author points out that the usual 
method of evading these difficulties depends on an unprovable assumption, 
to wit, that proximity of kinship is determined by the lateness of the stage 
at which the embryos develop differences. If we seek a basis of qualifica- 
tion that is free from this hypothetical factor, it must be found in the chemi- 
cal. On this basis we can understand that those cells which have the 
greatest chemical analogy will be the last in the process of multiplication 
to develop noticeable morphological differences. The embryological 
method would still be the only practicable one, but it would stand for a 
delicate test of chemical likeness and difference, not relevantly, for a cri- 
terion of kinship (Chap. xv). 


THe UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


EpGar A. SINGER, JR. 


Vers le positivisme absolu par l’idealisme. Par Lovis WEBER. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1903.—pp. 396. 

The main thesis of M. Weber's book is one which is familiar in recent 
philosophy. It represents the thoroughgoing repudiation of realism and 
ontology in all its forms. On the critical side, it has not indeed much to 
say that is particularly new ; and while the arguments are acutely put, they 
have the defect, not uncommon in the particular type of thinking which 
they represent, that their force depends largely on having already accepted 
presuppositions which involve the point at issue. Nevertheless, the book 
is of considerable significance. Its grasp of principles and its clear-cut 
logic are admirable ; and where it does not convince, it will at least make 
clearer some of the issues. 

The main drift of the argument is indicated by the title. Historically, 
Positivism tends to regard reflective thought as sterile, and objective experi- 
ence as the only valid source of knowledge. Is this opposition necessary ? 
Or may not rather idealistic reflection be required to give a basis to Posi- 
tivism such as empiricism is unable to give? The necessity for this basis 
the first chapter tries to show by retracing the story of modern empirical 
idealism. Reflective thought has, in the first place, undermined com- 
pletely common sense realism. But the realism which science attempts to 
substitute is equally untenable. Full of self-contradictions, and incapable 
of being conceived positively save in psychical terms, the concepts of science 
are plainly not to be regarded as entities. Or, if we take their objects as 
unknowable, we simply have, in Agnosticism, a new and nebulous ontology, 
equally infected with the vice of realism. But now, while the outcome of 
science is thus idealistic, this idealism, if taken dogmatically, would mean 
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the triumph of scepticism. In such a negative ideality and relativism, sci- 
ence destroys itself. Through the need of transforming these negations into 
affirmations, science issues in Positivism and the Positivistic justification of 
law in terms of human action, —the interpretation of knowledge as fre- 
vision. Positivism is thus an attempt at a philosophy of science. But this 
utilitarian principle is incapable of being justified on the empirical basis. 
Positivism, nevertheless, in rejecting all knowledge not empirical as illusory, 
is, as a matter of fact, setting up a principle of authority. But since the only 
criterion it allows is practical success, it cannot give any universal founda- 
tion to scientific authority such as it requires. What sort of a principle is 
that which is subordinated to an incessant verification? The pretence of 
assigning the first rank to empirical knowledge, and granting it sovereign 
authority, is itself only an anticipation of experience, which contradicts 
empiricism. And so unless we admit, with Hume, that knowledge is sub- 
mitted to the uncertainties of a becoming without law or principle, and 
undistinguishable from blind chance, we must find a metaphysical solution 
for the problem of the possibility of science. Positivism thus becomes, not 
a self-sufficient philosophy, but only the empirical introduction to the 
critical philosophy. 

The second and third chapters examine the attempts of critical idealism 
and of monadism to supply this need, and endeavor to point out the linger- 
ing taint of realism which still vitiates these in their historical forms ; and 
the remainder of the book is devoted to a constructive formulation of the 
true, #. ¢., logical idealism. The real does not exist. There is no mode of 
absolute being, —call it thing, self, psychical fact, — outside of logical 
being, affirmed as such, and announced in discourse. The object of an idea 
is only another idea more immediate ; the idea of an object is another 
object raised to a higher degree of reflection. Reality is the multiplicity of 
logical existences constituting science, whose unity is the unity of thought, 
identical in all its infinite manifestations. This is of course quite different 
from the reality of the self or subject. There is no reason why the subject, 
one idea, should have the privilege of conditioning the idea in general, — 
the finite become the principle of the infinite. All that remains of the in- 
dependent real is simply the obscurity and opaqueness due to a meaning 
not yet made explicit. And since there is no external matter, there can be 
no separation between theoretical and applied science. The applications 
are simply science in action; they are the sciences themselves participating 
in human life under their various modalities. 

The search for the real is then the real itself. Science is no completed 
system. It is only the history of science, its abstract side, which has this 
appearance ; the concrete side is the living side, its existence in living 
minds. The difference between the a Jriort and the a Posterior’, between 
analytic and synthetic knowledge, is only one of degree. The deductive 
ideal proceeds from the illusion that the truth of universal being can be 
enclosed in a particular proposition affirmed by a particular understanding. 
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We attribute a superior truth to the analytic proposition, because we are so 
intimately persuaded that the most perfect certainty is that of the individual 
subject, just as the supremacy of the empirical proof by the touchstone of 
fact is due to the belief in the independence of the not-self. Both meth- 
ods alike are valid only by virtue of the principle of universal and neces- 
sary being. It follows also that each science is a special order of experi- 
ence, which has its ground of certainty in itself. The Kantian explanation 
of experience is in reality a psychology of physics. But to go outside 
science itself for its justification is to admit that science is obscure and 
unintelligible. Reflection on the results of science performs the negative 
service of destroying the ontologcal signification of the judgments of science, 
but it does not touch the ground of scientific certainty. By establishing 
the principle that there is an object only for a subject, it shows that the 
affirmation of physical reality implies in advance an implicit intelligibility. 
But this does not replace physical knowledge. It simply adds a new sci- 
ence, a new system of affirmations. Psychology is a different order of ex- 
perience, not an explanation of experience. The scientist, as a scientist, 
necessarily takes his results as reality ; and the only test of their truth is the 
way in which they fit into the system of ideas which constitute his science, 
in the process through which possible truth transforms itself into necessary 
truth. 

In this a Priori certainty of the adequation of being to the thought which 
creates it, we have the principle which Positivism lacks. The objection of 
Positivism to the transcendent character of metaphysics no longer holds 
against this point of view. Metaphysics does not supplant science. It 
only denies the extra-scientific interpretation of scientific judgments. In 
the nature of the case, it can only be a logic. It will thus give a recon- 
ciliation of the universal relativity of knowledge and the absolute neces- 
sity of being. The principle of necessary being, —the principle of the 
essential unity of being in all degrees of reflection, — teaches nothing about 
the real multiplicity of being. This is why the category of relativity 
maintains its importance, — relation, in the sense in which it stands for the 
very life of thought, its inner characteristic of infinity. This is quite the 
opposite of scepticism, though it involves, of course, a new conception of 
truth. Instead of the conformity of the idea with its object, truth is the 
conformity of thought with itself, of thought which is realizing itself with 
thought realized. There is no absolutely definitive way of discerning truth 
and error in the particular positive sciences, just because no particular 
judgment can enclose absolute truth. We cannot tell whether synthetic 
truths will always be the same, whether their signification will not change. 
But what we do know with entire certainty, is that their negation will be 
possible only by a larger, more coherent, and more intelligible affirmation. 

An adequate criticism of the book would take more space than is available 
here. Incidentally, however, attention may be called to the exaltation of 
the purely scientific experience, which is assumed somewhat too lightly to 
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represent the essence of the life of spirit. The few passages which recog- 
nize the need of clearing up the connection between science and practical 
life are decidedly schematic, not to say obscure ; and the insistent problem 
of the relation of knowledge to other, 7. ¢., emotional values is quite ignored. 
Perhaps a less exclusively logical interest might have led to a less secure 
conviction of the sufficiency of certain of the presuppositions of the 
argument. A. K. ROGERs. 


BuTLER COLLEGE. 


Beitriige sur Entwicklung der Kant’ schen Ethik. Von KARL SCHMIDT. 
Marburg, N. G. Elwert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1900. — pp. 105. 
This study traces the development within Kant's writings of the con- 

ceptions prominent in his ethical theory. Thirty-five pages are given to 
the examination of the precritical writings, and sixty pages to the Cri#igue 
of Pure Reason. The author has no particular thesis to maintain. He 
conceives his task as entirely expository, and couches his expositions largely 
in Kant’s own words. This work is one which has been done before. At 
the same time, Dr. Schmidt's contribution is a helpful one. He seizes 
upon practically all of the ethically significant points of the works discussed, 
presents them with clearness in their relations to the developing ethical 
theory, buttresses them with quotations in such a way as to make his inter- 
pretations convincing, and delivers the whole within a very manageable 
compass. So far as any bias or tendency shows itself in the work, it is that 
of finding within Kant’s early writings nearly all the main ideas of the 
critical ethics. The essays produced in the years immediately following 
1760, for instance, are made to reveal in simple statement the larger part 
of what is later developed in detail. In one or two cases I have found Dr. 
Schmidt's interpretations of these earlier passages weakly supported, for 
instance, in the discussion of the Inaugural Dissertation. In general, how- 
ever, this is not so. Hecomes near to showing that Kant's ‘development’ 
of ethical theory was one in which nothing new was ever learned and 
nothing old forgotten. As the discussion advances through the Crifigue of 
Pure Reason, the teachings there found which look towards the ethics are 
well developed, but nothing original or characteristic is presented. The 
last ten pages deal with the critical elucidation of ‘‘ Fragment 6.’ This 
Kantian fragment was first published in 1887, and has been interpreted by 
Forster and Héffding as implying eudemonism, even an individualistic 
eudemonism. Dr. Schmidt shows quite clearly, I think, that these views 
are not well founded, that the Kantian emphasis upon rational law is re- 
asserted. He finds the meaning of the fragment in the fact that it is an 
attempt on Kant’s part to solve the problem of moral obligation without 
postulating the Ideas of God or immortality, by showing that a pleasurable 
feeling is bound up a@ friorz with action issuing from freedom. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. E. L. Hinman. 
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Die Grenswissenschaften der Psychologie. By HELLPACH. Leip- 
zig, Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1902.—pp. viii, 515. 


Dr. Hellpach is a physician and a former pupil of Wundt. The gen- 
eral aim of his book is to set forth the relations of psychology to the bio- 
logical sciences. He has meant to include the most important facts of 
nervous anatomy and physiology, mental pathology, and genetic psychol- 
ogy, together with a critical exposition of their chief theories. More specifi- 
cally, the volume is an attempt to acquaint medical men with psychology, 
normal and abnormal, and also to instruct pedagogists in those facts of 
biology that stand closest to the mental disciplines. 

After an introductory chapter on ‘‘ The Chief Results of Modern Psy- 
chology,’’ the Grenswissenschaften are considered in five sections on ‘‘ The 
Anatomy of the Nervous System,’’ ‘‘ Animal Physiology,’’ ‘‘ Neuro-pathol- 
ogy,’’ ‘‘ Psycho-pathology,’’ and ‘‘The Psychology of Development."’ 
Modern psychology is, for the author, synonymous with Wundt's system, 
and it is to this system that Hellpach refers throughout the book. The five 
main divisions of the work are made up of short essays that deal mainly 
with the more commonplace facts and theories of anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, and mental development. The section on anatomy, ¢. g., con- 
tains chapters on the nerve cell, nervous morphology, brain and mind, 
and the history of the nervous system. Many of the essays are quite 
detached, or else they are united only by the author's evident purpose to 
affect a rapprochement between psychology and her quarrelsome neighbors. 
Perspective and systematic arrangement are especially wanting in the sec- 
tions on ‘‘ Animal Physiology'’ (‘‘ The Physiology and Psychophysics of the 
Sensory Apparates’’ would have been a less ambiguous title) and ‘‘ Neuro- 
pathology.’’ The best part of the book is the part devoted to mental 
diseases. The influence of Wundt, everywhere apparent, betrays itself 
here, indirectly, in the author's indebtedness to Kraepelin, whose method 
he follows somewhat closely. 

Dr. Hellpach's book suffers both from a failure to appreciate foreign 
systems and points of view, and from an imperfect synthesis of subject- 
matter. The book lacks breadth and unity. A final chapter which should 
have picked up and interpreted the author's results would have added 
much to the value of the work. 

Since the book under discussion is intended for the use of persons who 
are not professional psychologists, it is important to note that the exposi- 
tion of specific problems is concise and straightforward. Although the 
volume is written rather in the shadow than in the light of a great system, 
it nevertheless reflects credit both upon the system and upon psychology 
at large. I. M. BENTLEY. 


The following books also have been received : 
Descartes, Spinoza, and the New Philosophy. By James IveRAcH. New 
York, Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1904. — pp. xii, 245. $1.25. 
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The Evolution of Modern Liberty. By GrorGe L. SCHERGER. New 
York, London, and Bombay, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1904. — pp. 
xiv, 284. $1.10. 

Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education, 
Vol. XII, Nos. 2-4. The Professional Training of Secondary Teachers in 
the United States. By G. W. A. Luckey. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., January, 1903. — pp. 391. $2.00. 

The University of Missouri Studies, Vol. Il, No. 3. The Process of Induc- 
tive Inference. By FRANK THILLY. Columbia, Mo., The University 
of Missouri, April, 1904. — pp. 40. $0.35. 

Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 5. Maine de Biran’s Philosophy of 
Will. By NatHan E. TRuMAN. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1904. 
— pp. Vv, 93- 

The Idea of God. By James PALMER. New York, New York University, 
1904. — pp. viii, 70. 

Where Did Life Begin? By G. H. Scripner. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1903. — pp. xiii, 75. 

The Psychological Index, No. ro. Compiled by H. C. WARREN and 
others. New York, The Macmillan Co., April, 1904. — pp. viii, 142. 
Grundziige der allgemeinen Asthetik. By STEPHAN WITASEK. Leipzig, 

J. A. Barth, 1904. — pp. vii, 410. M. 4; Geb. M. 5. 

Ausgewihite Werke. Bd.iv, Schopenhauer. Von P. J. Méstus. Leipzig, 
J. A. BARTH, 1904. — pp. xii, 282, M. 3; Geb. M. 4.50. 

Die Logenarbeit und das ‘ Reich Gottes.’ Von DIEDRICH BISCHOFF. 
Leipzig, Max Hesse, 1904. — pp. v, 116. M. 1.50. 

Das idealistische Argument in der Kritik des Materialismus. Von M. 
WARTENBERG. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1904. —pp. 72. M. 1.60. 

Kants Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart. Von W. JERUSALEM. Wien und 
Leipzig, W. Braumiiller, 1904. — pp. 51. 

Immanuel Kant und seine Weltanschauung. Von WILHELM WINDEL- 
BAND. Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1904. — pp. 32. 

Das Problem der Willensfreiheit. Von Kart FAHRION. Heidelberg, C. 
Winter, 1904. — pp. 63. 

La beauté rationnelle. Par Paut Sourtau. Paris, F. Alcan, 1904. — pp. 
510. 10 fr. 

Essai sur l' esprit musical. Par Lionet Dauriac. Paris, F. Alcan, 1904. 
— PP. Vv, 304. fr. 

La philosophie en Amérique. Par L. VAN BECELAERE. New York, The 
Eclectic Publishing Co., 1904. — pp. xviii, 180. $1.50. 

L'individualisme anarchiste: Max Stirner, Par Victor Bascu. Paris 
F. Alcan, 1904. — pp. vi, 294. 6 fr. 


NOTES. 


Some ASPECTS OF THE RECENT NIETZSCHE LITERATURE. 


At the beginning of the year 1900, although there was a great mass of 
Nietzsche literature in existence, most of it was written by men whose 
training and interests were other than philosophical. Some of them were 
essayists, others poets or dramatists, and a still larger number were pro- 
fessional journalists. There was a plentiful sprinkling of writers upon 
social questions and a few practical reformers, there were Lutheran clergy- 
men and followers of Ibsen, physicians for whom Nietzsche was merely a 
problem in psychiatry, and young men and maidens who accepted him 
upon his own valuation and regarded his lightest word or deed as charged 
with sacred meaning. Naturally the members of this motley company 
cared little for Nietzsche’s philosophy in the stricter sense of the term. His 
sworn followers, to be sure, endeavored to consider the whole of his doc- 
trine, but they were interested particularly in its practical application, and 
moreover the lack of philosophical training displayed by most of them 
rendered their treatment of theoretical questions of little or no value to the 
student. Unacquainted with what had already been done in the field of 
philosophy, they hailed as new everything that was not in accord with pre- 
vailing tendencies, and accepted without blinking arguments that had long 
been recognized as fallacious. Those whose interests were less compre- 
hensive, and who favored or opposed Nietzsche because of his views on 
some one or two subjects, selected these as a matter of course from their 
context and confined their disquisitions to the particular opinions by which 
they had been attracted or repelled. The result wasa long series of mono- 
graphs upon Nietzsche's relation to Christianity, to current morality, to the 
emancipation of women, to Wagner's music, to the social and political 
position of the Jews, and so on almost without limit. In this mass of 
heterogeneous material, much is too crude to be of value, but sucha charge 
is by no means to be brought against the whole. Portions are well worth 
reading, and this is especially true of certain articles that appeared in French 
and German periodicals. From the best of them, however, not much 
could be expected that would serve asa contribution to the serious study 
of Nietzsche's philosophy in the technical sense. 

In fact, at the beginning of 1900, with the exception of several short 
accounts in magazines and collections of essays, good enough in them- 
selves, but from the very object for which they were written necessarily 
incomplete and one-sided, only two expositions had been published that 
deserve to be called philosophical. They are Friedrich Nietzsche: Der 
Kiinstler und der Denker by Alois Riehl, and La Philosophie de Nietzsche 
by Henri Lichtenberger. Perhaps nothing better than these has been done 
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since, but four years ago they stood alone. Nietzsche was not only ignored 
by the philosophical world, but it was considered necessary to make formal 
proclamation of the neglect to which he was subjected. Evenin Germany 
propositions to place his books in university libraries met with opposition 
on the part of the professors of philosophy, and Nietzsche was almost uni- 
versally held up to shame as a popular charlatan. 

At present the public interest in Nietzsche and his books is at once more 
serious and less enthusiastic. At least this statement is true with regard to 
the continent of Europe, and in Great Britain and America public interest 
in Nietzsche can hardly be said to exist. Nietzsche’s works are now found 
in many university libraries, and in at least one university, namely, Leipzig, 
a course of lectures was recently given upon his philosophy. Monographs 
containing the results of serious study of his views are now numerous, and 
bear the names of well-known men such as Vaihinger and Fouillée. Side 
by side with the more general accounts, there have appeared careful studies 
of particular aspects of Nietzsche’s philosophy, among which his episte- 
mology has received rather more than its due share of attention. Much 
work has been done in tracing the development of his theories and the 
influences that helped to shape them, and in showing the close relationship 
existing between different portions of his philosophy. At present, the stu- 
dent who wishes a knowledge of Nietzsche's works without going to the 
original sources has the choice of a dozen different expositions, where he 
can find impartial statement together with keen and often sympathetic 
criticism. Nietzsche has not been accepted as a really great philosopher, 
but he has been recognized as historically important, and as worthy at least 
of serious study. When his doctrines are rejected, grave arguments are 
advanced for such a course ; his views are no longer set aside witha sneer 
as if they deserved no other confutation. 

If one asks what influence the increased study of Nietzsche has had upon 
the interpretation of his doctrines, one finds the change confined largely 
to the standpoint from which they are regarded, which has of itself brought 
about completer and less superficial criticism. Moreover, the data have been 
somewhat enlarged. Not only two volumes of Nietzsche's letters, but also 
additional material from his notebooks have been published. Of the twelve 
volumes of the Naumann edition of 1895, four were posthumous. These 
have recently been withdrawn from circulation, as a result of the conviction 
that they misrepresented Nietzsche, their contents have been rearranged, 
and they have now been republished together with two additional volumes. 
The second corrected edition certainly gives more emphasis to the Darwin- 
ian aspect of Nietzsche's philosophy than does either the first edition or the 
books published during Nietzsche's lifetime. The influence of the theory 
of evolution upon Nietzsche has been widely recognized, and his philosophy 
has even been described as an attempt to carry Darwinism to its logical 
conclusion. Whether this extreme view is correct or not, one must admit 
that it has more to justify it now than formerly when the contents of 
Nietzsche's notebooks were less fully known. 
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The radical nature of the change described in the attitude of the philo- 
sophical world toward Nietzsche is the more marked because of the con- 
tinued activity of the writers of less technical commentaries. Everyone 
must of course admit that there is no reason why the valuable books on 
Nietzsche should be confined to those written by the professional students 
of philosophy ; but, asa matter of fact, the majority of the others are so ex- 
travagant in their advocacy or so bitter in their opposition, that they are 
found helpful only by people who share the same standpoint. At present, 


those who praise Nietzsche are making the more noise in print and out of - 


it, and the Nietzsche-cult continues to spread. Among the unquestioning 
believers are still found a great many of the army of philosophical amateurs, 
men who, without much training in their chosen field, nevertheless interest 
themselves in philosophical questions and resent any suggestion that here 
as elsewhere some special knowledge is desirable in a judge. Like their 
brothers in the field of art, these philosophical philistines maintain that they 
know what they like, and that, if anyone else has a different taste, so much 
the worse for him. One of Nietzsche's soberer critics goes so far as to say 
that the readiness with which a man accepts Nietzsche's theories is in 
inverse proportion to his knowledge of philosophy, and certainly even so 
sweeping a statement as this is partially justified by the manner in which 
some of Nietzsche's admirers combine without a murmur the views of two 
different periods which he himself recognized as contradictory, discarding 
one as he became convinced of the truth of its opposite. The most respect- 
able of these enthusiasts are the artists, especially the /##érateurs, who find 
in Nietzsche the theoretical expression of a standpoint more common than 
is usually admitted, and who are doubtless attracted to him also by the 
beauties of his style. 

By one of those exquisite ironies of fate that go so far towards making 
life worth living, some of the most ardent of Nietzsche's followers are 
‘emancipated’ women. Nietzsche, who regarded woman's function as 
limited entirely to the bearing of children, and who praised the Eastern 
view of the sex as immeasurably superior to that of Europe, Nietzsche, the 
bitter opponent of all that led to Frauenemancipation, has been taken up 
by the advance guard of the movement. In breaking through all the 
restraints imposed upon women by the customs of European society, their 
object, forsooth, is the production of the Usermensch. Jesters could do no 
more. 

Among the company of Nietzsche's admirers, a few feel themselves called 
upon to undertake an active propaganda. According to them, only the pre- 
vailing ignorance and prejudice prevent Nietzsche's doctrines from receiv- 
ing wide acceptance, and it is the duty of everyone interested in the cause 
of truth to help to bring about its triumph. This is being done partly by 
the publication of monographs, but especially through the establishment of 
periodicals devoted to the spread of Nietzsche's views. The latest of these 
is entitled Notes for Good Europeans, and is published near Edinburgh. 
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Besides these literary labors, it is claimed that there has been a more or 
less organized attempt to make a practical application of Nietzsche's 
theories concerning the structure and function of society. Not only are vari- 
ous classes of reformers waiting for the necessary power in order to carry 
out certain of Nietzsche's suggestions, but these latter are, according to some, 
already being realized. I have not myself seen the articles in question, but 
I have been told that the recent German activity in the Edst has been 
attributed to the direct influence of Nietzsche. 

On the whole, then, the present attitude toward Nietzsche is much more 
encouraging than it was five years ago. He is not, as he believed himself 
to be, a philosopher of the first rank, but nevertheless he is important 
enough to merit serious study, and this he is now receiving. The vagaries 
of the Nietzsche-cult aside, the present estimate of his writings avoids both 
extravagant praise and blame, and accords them a real though possibly not 


a permanent value. 


WELLs COLLEGE, 
Aurora, N. Y. 


Grace NEAL DOLsoN, 


Professor John Dewey of the University of Chicago has been called to a 
newly established chair of philosophy at Columbia University. 

Professor James H. Tufts has been appointed to the headship of the 
department of philosophy in the University of Chicago, and Professor 
James R. Angell to the headship of a newly founded department of psy- 
chology in the same university. 


Professor George Trumbull Ladd has resigned his chair and his position 
as head of the department of philosophy in Yale University which he has 
held since 1881. 


We give below a list of articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
journals : 

MrinD, No. 50; W. L. Davidson, Professor Bain’s Philosophy; /. £. 
Mc Taggart, Hegel's Treatment of the Categories of Quantity ; 2. Russell, 
Meinong’s Theory of Complexes and Assumptions(l); G. Z. Underhill, 
The Use and Abuses of Final Causes ; 7. Af, Bentley, The Psychological 
Meaning of Clearness ; Critical Notices ; New Books ; Philosophical Peri- 
odicals ; Notes and Correspondence. 


THE PsyCHOLOGICAL Review, XI, 3: 4. /. Pearce, The Law of Attrac- 
tion in Relation to some Visual and Tactual Illusions ; W. R. Wright, The 
Relation between the Vaso-Motor Waves and Reaction Times; G. 77 
Stevens, On the Horopter ; C. Z. Herrick, The Logical and Psychological 
Distinction between the True and the Real ; G. A. Zawney, The Period of 
Conversion ; /. 44. Baldwin, The Genetic Progression of Psychic Objects ; 
Notes. 
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INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XIV, 3; Felix Adler, The Prob- 
lem of Teleology ; _/. G. james, The Ethics of Passive Resistance ; W. £. 
B. DuBois, The Development of a People; C. S. Myers, Is Vivisection 
justifiable? 7, A. Leuba, Professor William James's Interpretation of 
Religious Experience; /. 7. Muirhead, Wordsworth's Ideal of Early 4 
Education ; 7. C. Murray, What Should be the Attitude of Teachers of 
Philosophy towards Religion ? A Reply ; 7. Xindon, Byron versus Spenser ; 

Book Reviews, 


Tue Monitst, XIV, 3: Otto Pfleiderer, The Christ of Primitive Chris- 
tian Faith ; George Gore, The Coming Scientific Morality ; Hans X7ein- 
peter, The Principle of the Conservation of Energy ; 7. X. Evans, Madame 
Blavatsky ; 7. H. Nodle, Psychology on the ‘ New Thought’ Movement ; 
NV. Vaschide and G. Binet-Valmer, The Elite of Democracy ; Criticisms 
and Discussions ; Book Reviews. 


THe HIBBERT JOURNAL, II, 3: Henry Jones, The Moral Aspect of the 
Fiscal Question ; Sir Oliver Lodge, Suggestions towards the Reinterpreta- 
tion of Christian Doctrine ; 4. Henson, The Resurrection of Jesus Christ ; ” 
W. B. Carpenter, Gladstone as a Moral and Religious Personality ; 
Andrew Lang, Mr. Myers's Theory of ‘ The Subliminal Self’; C. 7. Keyser, 
The Axiom of Infinity; W. /. Brown, The Passing of Conviction ; Hugo } 
Winckler, North Arabia and the Bible ; Discussions ; Reviews. 


Tue Buivetin, I, 5: R. M. Yerkes, Variability of 
Reaction-time ; /ving King, Recent Works on Child’ Psychology and 
Education ; Psychological Literature ; New Books ; Notes ; Journals. 


I, 6: R. M. Ogden, Memory and the Economy of Learning ; 47. W. 
Calkins, Voluntaristic Psychology ; Recent Experimental Literature ; Dis- ) 
cussion and Correspondence ; New Books ; Notes ; Journals. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
1,6: A. D. Sorensen, A Criticism of Scientific Method as Applied by Sociolo- @ 
gists; 7. A. Leighton, Pragmatism ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; , 
Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


I, 7: &. B. Perry, Recent Philosophical Procedure with Reference to 
Science ; John Dewey, Notes upon Logical Topics, II ; Discussion ; Reviews 
and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


1,8: J. A. Tufts, The Social Standpoint; Wm. Turner, Recent Liter- 
ature on Scholastic Philosophy ; Discussion ; Reviews and Abstracts of 
Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


1,9: W. B. Pillsbury, A Suggestion toward a Reinterpretation of Intro- 
spection ; R. MacDougall, Recognition and Recall; W. H. Sheldon, Defi- 
nitions of Intensity ; Societies ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Jour- 
nals and New Books ; Notes and News. 
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I, 10: C. A. Strong, A Naturalistic Theory of the Reference of Thought 
to Reality; W. H. Sheldon, A Study of Intensive Facts; Discussion ; 
Societies ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; 
Notes and News. 

ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, X, 3 : Hobbes-Analekten ; 
Paul Ziertmann, Ein bisher falschlich Locke zugeschriebener Aufsatz 
Shaftesburys ; Alessandro Chiappelli, Uber die Spuren einer doppelten 
Redaktion des platonischen Theaetets; Pau/ Tannery, Sur une erreur 
mathématique de Descartes ; A. Déring, Die beiden Bacon ; Georg Jaeger, 
Locke, eine kritische Untersuchung der Ideen des Liberalismus und des 
Ursprungs nationalékonomischer Anschauungsformen ; A. Hoffmann, Die 
Lehre von der Bildung des Universums bei Descartes in ihrer geschicht- 
lichen Bedeutung ; Jahresbericht. 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, X, 1: £rich Adickes, 
Auf wem ruht Kants Geist ? Max Dessoir, Anschauung und Beschreibung ; 
J. N. Szuman, Der Stoff vom philosophischen Standpunkte ; Jahresbericht. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
SozioLoGcie, XXVIII, 1: Demetrius Gusti, Egoismus und Altruismus, | ; 
Cay von Brockdorf{, Schopenhauer und die wissenschaftliche Philosophie, 
1; W. G. Alexejeff, Uber die Entwickelung des Begriffes der héheren 
arithmologischen Gesetzmissigkeit in Natur- und Geisteswissenschaften ; 
Besprechungen ; Selbstanzeigen ; Philosophische Zeitschriften ; Bibli- 
ographie. 

KANTSTUDIEN, IX, 1 und 2: O. Liebmann, Kant: Zur Erinnerung an 
den 12. Februar, 1804; W. Wéindelband, Nach hundert Jahren; Z£. 
Troeltsch, Das Historische in Kants Religionsphilosophie; AHeman, 
Immanuel Kants philosophisches Vermichtnis; Bauch, Die Persén- 
lichkeit Kants ; F. Staudinger, Kants Bedeutung fiir die Padagogik der 
Gegenwart ; £. Xiihnemann, Herder und Kant an ihrem hundertjahrigen 
Todestage ; A. Rieh/, Helmholtz in seinem Verhiltnis zu Kant ; 7. Pau/- 
sen, Zum hundertjahrigen Todestage Kants; G. Runze, Emerson und 
Kant; F. A. Schmid, Kant im Spiegel seiner Briefe; £. v. Aster, Die 
neue Kant-Ausgabe und ihr erster Band; 4. Vathinger, Erklarung der 
vier Beilagen ; 4. Vathinger, An die Freunde der Kantischen Philosophie. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXXIV, 5 und 6: Leo Hirschlaff, Bibliographie der psycho-physiolo- 
gischen Literatur des Jahres 1901 ; Namenverzeichnis der Bibliographie ; 
Namenregister. 

XXXV, 1: H. Feilchenfeld, Uber die Sehscharfe im Flimmerlicht ; F. 
Kiesow, Uber die einfachen Reaktionszeiten der taktilen Belastungsempfin- 
dung ; Beyer, Beitrag zur Frage der Parosmie ; Literaturbericht. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XII, 2: Lewis Prat, Les 
derniers entretiens de Charles Renouvier ; ¥. Colonna da’ Istria, Ce que la 
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médecine expérimentale doit 4 la philosophie ; Z. Coufurat, Les principes 
des mathématiques ; F. Zve//in, La Raison et les Antinomies, III; A. 
Fouillée, Le ‘ devoir-faire’ et le ‘devoir’ ; P. Lacombe, L’idée de patrie ; 
Seconde Congrés International de Philosophie 4 Genéve ; Livres nouveaux ; 
Revues et périodiques ; Théses de doctorat. . 


Revue Néo-Scovastique, XI, 1: D. Mercier, La liberté d'indifférence 
et le déterminisme psychologique ; /. Ha//eux, La philosophie d’ Herbert 
Spencer; D. Nys, L'hylémorphisme dans le monde inorganique ; James 
Lindsay, La philosophie de St. Thomas ; 1. Lebrun, L’ Institut Carnegie ; 
A. Pelzer, Chronique philosophique ; Comptes-rendus ; Ouvrages envoyés 
a la Rédaction ; Table des matiéres pour l'année 1903. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXIX, 4: Z. Dauriac, Le testament philo- 
sophique de Renouvier; F. Rawk, Science et conscience; G. Cantecor, 
La science positive et la morale (2° et dernier article); A. Rey, Les 
principes philosophiques de la chimie physique ; Analyses et comptes ren- 
dus ; Revue des périodiques étrangers ; Correspondence. 


XXIX, 5: A. Naville, De la vérité: remarques logiques ; B. Bourdon, 
La perception de la verticalité de la téte et du corps; 4. Piéron, La con- 
ception générale de l'association des idées et les données de |'expérience ; 
Vaschide, La conscience des agonisants ; Brunschwigg, Vers le positivisme 
absolu par l'idéalisme, de L. Weber ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue 
des périodiques étrangers ; Livres nouveaux ; Nécrologie. 

JOURNAL DE PSYCHOLOGIE NORMALE ET PATHOLOGIQUE, I, 3; /.-/. 
Van Bierviiet, La mesure de |'intelligence ; G. Durante, Considérations 
générales sur la structure et le fonctionnement du syst¢me nerveux (Fin.) ; 
A. Mayer, Influence des images sur les sécrétions ; /. Grasset, La peur, 
élément-psychique normal de défense ; Bibliographie. 


Rivista Friiosorica, VII, 1: A. Fagg?, H. Spencer e il suo sistema 
filosofico ; C. Cantoni, Un capitolo d’introduzione alla ‘ Critica della Ragion 
pura’ di E. Kant ; 2. /wva/ta, La dottrina della due Etiche di H. Spencer, 
I; G. Vidari, Di alcune recenti pubblicazioni di filosofia morale; Ras- 
segna Bibliografica ; Notizie e Pubblicazioni ; Nel primo centenario della 
morte di E. Kant; Necrologio; Sommari delle reviste straniere ; Libri 
ricevuti. 

RIVISTA DI FILOsOFIA £ Scienze AFFINI, I, 3-4: G. Zarozzi, Liberta ; 
G. de Angelis, Brano di logiga formale della geologia; C. Ranzoli, La 
fortuna di Erberto Spencer in Italia ; G. del Vecchio, Diritto e personalita 
umana nella storia del pensiero; F. Moffa, L'etica di Democrito; G. 
Trespioli, 11 pensiero giuridico e sociale d'Italia nell'evo moderno ; Ras- 
segna di filosofia scientifica ; Rassegna di pedagogia ; Analisi e cenni ; 
Notizie ; Sommari di riviste. 
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